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** Dove 4bitan le gente disiose 
Che ’I mar si turbi, e sieno i venti atroci.” 
Ortayvo Furreso. Canto IZIF. Stanza 41. 





On one of the wildest points in that part of the New Jersey 
* coast, which appertains to Monmouth county, there stood, in 
remote colonial times, a solitary cabin; the form and history 
of which, as its very vestiges have long since disappeared, 
are now mere matters of tradition. This little edifice, for the 
last twenty yearsof its existence, bore a very doubtful charae- 
ter, The superstitious vulgar eschewed it as the rendezvous of 
evil spirits, and the depository of unearthly mysteries; while 
the sober and judicious shook their heads, and charitably 
hoped that the walls of that gueer-looking hut had never wit- 
nessed aught but lawful doings. There was, indeed, some- 
thing in the aspect of the hovel, meati and mouldering as it was, 
that almost justified these dark suspicions. The architect had 
chosen for its site a spot apparently so inappropriate to any 
purposes of human life, so bleak and lonely, nay, so perilous 
and fearful—and had reared the superstructure in such a gues- 
tionable shape, that no one, perhaps, ever caught a glimpse 
of it without looking back with curiosity and wonder. It was 
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perched on a sharp and narrow promontory, where the flat 
sandy beach rose abruptly into a craggy and precipitous em- 
bankment, at the same time shooting out from the uniform di- 
rection of the coast, some rods into the sea. The highest 
point of this projection was the furthest from the main land, 
where its steep and rugged sides were surmounted by a level 
of a few yards in diameter. Behind, the land sunk gradually 
to the plane of the extended line of beach that stretched on 
either side:—in front and around, were the waters of the 
ocean. On the calmest days, when the bosom of the Aflantic, 
at a distance from the shore, was like the surface of a mirror, ° 
the surf beat fearfully against the protruding surface of this 
wild peninsula;: but when the waves were once roused into 
commotion, the solitary hut which we have mentioned was 
shrouded in a cloud of spray, and completely hidden from the 
view. To have resided in a house thus situated would have 
been the extremity of folly: but though no one inhabited it as 
a permanent abode, it was far from being unappropriated. Be- 
nighted fishermen, whose evil luck had detained them on the 
water beyond their usual hour, never failed to be surprised by 
a faint twinkling through its window, and the common tM: # 
mour was, that amidst the wildest fury of the elements, a clear 
and brilliant stream of light was often shed from the summitof 
that unfrequented eminence. This fact, among the vulgar, 
was regarded as a proof that some supernatural influence pre- 
sided in the place; while the better informed drew other con- 
clusions less wild and superstitious, but quite as grave and dis- 
agreeable. To whom the house of right belonged, was a point 
somewhat obscure; but the boldest claimant was a Dutchman, 
for many years a sailor, but who, tired of a roaming life, had 
fixed himself upon the Jersey coast, where he gained a preca- 
rious livelihood by fishing, and, as some surmised, by less re- 
putable means; a man whose birth and education appear- 
ed to have been higher than his low condition warranted. 
Whatever may have been his real character, this Dutch- 
man had succeeded in exciting in the minds of the dwel- 
lers on the coast, a salutary dread of his prowess and au- 
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dacity, which gained for him, in common parlance, the name 
of Hardy Hans. But though Hans had successfully secured 
the silence of his neighbours, as to all that he did, or.thouglit 
proper to attempt, the good folks further. off were not quite so 
obsequious and obliging. Common fame grew rather trouble- 
some, and intermeddled so impertinently with our hero’s pri- 
vate matters, that he found himself compelled to look anxious- 
ly about him. At last his very neighbours too began to shake 
their heads, and discourse significantly on the ways of grow- 
ing rich without working for a living. When he went be- 
yond the sphere of his own immediate influence, he seldom 
failed to hear some sarcastic innuendo in relation to the wea- 
ther. For example, if one asked which way the wind blew, 
the answer always was, The wrong way for coasters, and 
the right way for wreckers, with significant gestieulations, 
grins, and knowing winks. There was a day when Hardy 
Hans would not have suffered such obtrusive freedom at the 
hand of any man; but times were changed, and he had found 
himself reluctantly compelled to pay more deference to pub- 
lic sentiment than his independent spirit could well brook. 
This necessity had been latterly increased by a series of un- 
toward and suspicious incidents—particularly the surprising 
loss of two valuable English vessels on the Monmouth coast, 
and the subsequent disposal of their crews and cargoes. Our 
Dutchman was yet uneasy on account of these events, when a 
rumour suddenly arose, that an official character was on his 
way from London with special orders to investigate the cause 
and circumstances of these frequent wrecks. This was a 
thunderbolt to Hardy Hans. He had hitherto pursued the 
tenor of his way, without the vexation of restraint, or the ter- 
ror of exposure. His luck seemed about to change; but like 
all genuine great men, he gathered courage from approaching 
danger, and met the decline of fortune with redoubled firm- 
ness. He was now seen to spend much time in his wild and 
solitary mansion; which, from being, to appearance, nothing 
more than a depository of his fishing tackle, became his perma- 
nent and favourite abode. 
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To this house I am about to introduce the reader. On the 
evening of a dark and lowering day, during which the elements 
had given premonitions of a stormy night, three men sat down 
to drink in company within the walls of the mysterious build. 
ing, which has thus far been the subject of my story. A rude 
lamp, consisting of an earthen pan, supplied with grease, and 
a floating wick of cotton, emitted all the light which was shed 
on their potations. Dim as this luminary was, it was placed 
in a corner of the hut, the most remote from the table where 
the boon companions sat, so that the dismal twilight of the 








room united with the deep mutterings of a rising wind, and ' 


the ominous roar of the sluggish waves as the breeze aroused 
them from their rest, to cast an air of extraordinary gloom 
over the revels of the party. The defect of light, too, as is 
commonly the case, had an influence on the aspects of the men, 
by a partial display and concealment of their features; impart- 
ing to the countenance an equivocal expression, and making 
their coarse and uncouth lineaments seem doubly harsh and 
prominent. Two of the worthies were advanced in years; 
the third was but a youth : all wore the ordinary dress of Jer- 
sey fishermen; a circumstance in keeping with the piscatory 
implements of various sorts, which occupied the corners. The 
elder of the two old men was apparently a native of the coast, 
a raw-boned, hard-featured, heavy-looking man, who seemed 
to be one of your stoics of low life, who are equally unmoved 
by evil and by good,’ and purchase exemption from the sor- 
rows of existence, by spontaneously surrendering its joys. 
There was less malignity about his aspect, than cold, unfeel- 
ing apathy. He drank his brandy with unmoved composure, 
and heard without a spark of animation the lively discourse 
of his companion. The latter was, in aspect, temper, and 
behaviour, a being wholly different. His swarthy complexion 
and keen eye betrayed his foreign birth; and though his Eng- 
lish was even more correct than that of his companions, it was 
uttered with an accent, which, together with his oaths and 
occasional allusions, could have left no doubt upon,the mind of 
a spectator, that his origin was Spanish. Unlike his saturnine 
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and silent comrade, he seemed full of life and active spirits. 
His eye had the rapid glance which denotes a fiery complex- 
ion and energetic character, and almost supplied the deficiency 
of light by its bright and angry flashes, while, with amazing 
volubility, and vehemence of action, he harangued his two 
companions. The boy—for, though overgrown, he was no 
more—was apparently a novice. The gaping, staring avidity 
with which he seemed to drink in the Spaniard’s words, might 
have flattered the vanity of Cicero himself. By him the liquor 
was neglected, and his whole soul seemed at work, in concert 
with his ears, to catch the smallest word let fall by his eloquent 
companion. At last, the latter made a pause; and, pushing 
the bottle which remained before him to the old man at his 
side, he said, in a somewhat less animated tone, ‘* Ah, Joab 
Griggs, those were times, indeed, before these government 
people spoiled our sport. 2 diablos with your governors, and 
justices, and courts; I am for freedom’ and free trade. Wind 
and tide wait for no man, and care for no man; but when 
they give a man a chance to make his fortune, who the devil 
has a right to hold his hand? Drink, Titus.”” Here he paused 
to witness the dexterity of Titus in obeying his monition, and 
then continued, ‘‘ Ah, my boy, you’ve lost your chance to 
learn the way to live. You were born too late by twenty 
years. Your uncle here and I have been to school for nearly 
thrice that time, on land and water, in gaol and on shipboard, 
till we know what the world is worth to a very farthing.” 

“ How much ?” said the staring bumpkin with a look which 
seemed to indicate his total ignorance of figurative language. 

‘“‘ No vale un diablo,’’ said the man between his teeth, con- 
tracting his brows for a moment in unaccustomed gloom, but 
instantly resuming his vivacity, replied, ** Why, more than 
you ever dreamed of, yet. Why, child, you never saw a 
piece of gold since you were born.” 

‘“‘T hev,” said the youth, apparently indignant. <I seen a 
desperate heap in Squire Vanmeter’s cupboard.” 

‘‘Squire Vanmeter!”’ said the Spaniard, with ineffable con- 
tempt; “ the cursed malandrin never knew what silver was 
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till he clutched my shining heap of Spanish dollars, the best 
part of the good ship Isabella. Santiago! (here he crossed him- 
self) the wretch shall pay me yet, with hard money or harder 
blows.”” These words were followed by a pause, during. 
which he seemed to feed upon the prospect of revenge. At. 
last, turning suddenly to his companion, who maintained a 
Pythagorean gravity and silence, he said in a hollow voice,. 
with an altered look, ‘Joab Griggs, do you remember the 
good ship Isabella?”’? For some time it was doubtful whether 
Joab would think proper to reply to this inquiry. At last he 
turned his dead sluggish eye upon his friend, and laconically 
answered, ‘I ha’nt forgot it, Luis.” 

“ And that woman, Joab—and that old grey-headed villain 
that came tumbling through the surf, as we were sitting on the 
beach—and the child that cried when it had been dead an 
hour—and the lights that burned that night where no. lamp 
or candle could have lived a moment—do you remember all 
that, Joab Griggs ?”” 

The speaker evidently had been yielding to a train of the 
most unpleasant recollections; and while his language seemed 
to indftate his great superiority in depth of feeling and in 
education to his comrades, his countenance betrayed a mental 
conflict produced by the simultaneous action of ancient super 
stition and remorse of conscience. His appeals, however, to. 
old Joab’s sensibility were wholly thrown away. More per 
fect tranquillity, or rather apathy, was never perhaps exhibit- 
ed by savage or by‘sage. Joab was indeed sprung from a 
race of men whose character might furnish ground for abun- 
dant and curious speculation—the wild men of New Jersey. 
Even now, in some extensive regions, their descendants may 
be found removed to an almost immeasurable distance in 
civilization and improvement from the people who surround 
them; but at the time of which I speak, in the early days of 
the colonial government, their claim to the epithets of civil- 
ized and christian was exceedingly equivocal. The old man 
took no notice of his friend’s reiterated question, but rose 
from the table, fumbled in the darkest corner of the hut, and 
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returned with a pipe which he had lighted at the lamp, and 
which afforded him the means of evading more successfully 
all impertinent inquiries. The Spaniard did not seem very 
anxious for an answer, but folded his arms and shut his eyes, 
as if absorbed in meditation. In this position he continued 
speaking, but only in soliloquy. ‘The nineteenth of No- 
vember—I retollect it perfectly—one hour after midnight— 
what a hellish face the grey-beard made when the water threw 
him at our feet—Diablos. Iwish I could forget it—and then 
the woman—how she begged and prayed, and pointed to her 
child.” w 

‘As he said these words, he sprang upon his feet, and facing 
Joab, addressed him with a startling solemnity of manner, 
“Joab, tell me—do you think we’ll ever have to answer, out 
of our skins, for that night’s sport, and all our other jobs ?”” 

Joab, with great deliberation, but unhesitating firmness, 
answered ‘*No.” ‘Father Jose lied then, that used to teach 
me the paternoster in Havana. I wish the good man was 
alive and here to absolve us all. But look at me, Joab Griggs; 
if we are ever called to an account about the nineteenth of 
November, I am clear of the blood of that woman. | You 
may answer for it, if you will.” 

“What!”’ said Joab, misconceiving his expressions, and 
exhibiting unwonted animation, ‘Do you suy you'll turn in- 
former? Youra’nt in earnest, Luis Marroyo ?” 

‘Informer! no need of that sort of thing—I think the 
old man, and the woman, and the. child will be informers 
enough against us. But remember, Joab, I spoke for the 
woman’s life—you can bear witness if you will—and I can 
bear witness who pushed her off.” 

Joab seemed moved by the gloom and despondence of his 
comrade. After looking uneasily about him, he replied —*< I 
had the Captain’s orders.”? 

‘“‘T knew it, I knew it,” said the Spaniard; ‘Lknew it, 
though Hans has often sworn he had no hand init. And 
I have sworn on the crucifix a hundred times, when I dream 
of that cursed night, and see the old man tossing in the surf, 
and heat the child crying louder than the wind, and see the 
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woman struck with the boat-hook in my sleep, then I’ve of- ' 
ten vowed that if Hans swore false I would send his soul to 
purgatory. To tell the truth, I have never known quiet sleep 


since that night, because I taxed myself with murder. But 
now I know what we did, we did under orders, so let the 
devil have his due! Madre de Dios! I have been deceived.” 

During this strange conversation Titus had been absorbed 


in indescribable amazement. His large eyes swelled to nearly 
twice their due proportion; and with open mouth he turned 


first to the Spaniard, and then to Joab Griggs. At last he ap- 
peared to regain'the gift of speech; ‘‘ Uncle, uncle,”’ said he, 
with a voice husky through excess of horror, ‘‘did you ever 
kill a woman?” On an ordinary man, such a question at such 


a time, would undoubtedly have made a disagreeable impre- 


sion. But/uncle Joab heard his nephew with consummate 
self-possession, and puffed out the smoke in interminable yo- 
lumes, without deigning to reply. The Spaniard was by no 
means so indifferent. His temporary agitation had subsided, 
and the gravity, apparently so foreign from his nature, given 
way to his wonted vivacity and keenness. He looked at Joab 


with an air which seemed to say, ‘‘ We have forgotten our. 


selves.” Joab appeared to understand his glance, for he in 
stantly replied, ‘‘ and the beacon.” “ Yes, por Dios,” said 


Spaniard, ‘‘ we’ve played the fool to night. But hoist the” 


lantern, Joab, or you know who will play the devil with us 
And as to you, you gaping blockhead, mind your own affairs; 
and try to forget what we have said, or ——”’ 


He was interrupted by a noise without the house. ‘The 
wind is rising,” said Marroyo, ‘or the boat-chains are rat- 


tling against the rock.”? But the next moment he was unde- 
ceived by the entrance of two men. The first that came in 
view was a little dapper figure completely drest in black, his 
nether limbs encased in a pair of enormous boots, and his throat 
and mouthanufiled in a vast blue-chequered handkerchief. The 
only remarkable particular about his person, was the unusual 


length andgi¢uteness of his nose, which was rendered still 


more obvious by a forward stoop, on’ this occasion aggravated, 
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as it seemed, by a slight projectile force applied ‘behind. ~ 
Griggs and the Spaniard eyed the stranger, and looked at each 
other with surprize, but Joab coolly whispered to his friend, 
‘‘ Keep close and play shy, this is one of Hans’s patent tricks.” 
He had scarcely spoken when his surmise was confirmed by 
the entrance of Hans himself. He was below the middle 
size, hump-backed, bandy-legged, and bald. One eye was 
gone; but the other, from its oblique glances at the nose, seem- 
ed seeking its companion. Deformed as he was, there was 
something commanding in his ruffian-like deportment; and 
even the fierce eye of Luis Marroyo quailed before his squint. 
One look and gesture at his two retainers informed them that 
they were expected to forward and abet any imposition which 
he might attempt, and confirm with oath and word of honour 
his most extravagant assertions. He knew himself and them 
too well to doubt their prompt obedience, and turning to the 
stranger who had served as his forerunner, addressed him in a 
mild and courteous tone, and a voice by no means dissonant. 
“Come Mr. Stoppell, pray be seated; whatever the inn can 
afford is at your service.” At the word inn, the Spaniard 
turned to Joab, and whispered with a ghostly grin, ‘* Woe to 
the guest when Hardy Hans plays the landlord.’’? Meantime 
Mr.Stoppell thrust his nose across the table, as if by way of bow, 
and said in a cracked and quavering voice, ‘‘ Worthy Captain, 
I accept your courtesy, though in truth I am surprised to hear 
you call this housean inn. Very different, believe me sir, 
are our London houses of resort. But indeed I have often | 
been advised that the people of this island were little more than , 
salvages; and this messuage, mese, or rather peradventure 
this cottagium, inasmuch as I suppose it has no land appurte- 
nant, is quite a decent building for barbarians.’’ ‘‘ What’s all 
that,’”? said Hardy Hans, “about messages and measles ?’’ 
“Manifest error, with submission,” said the stranger; ‘I 
said mese or messuage—words derived, as my Lord Coke 
well saith, from the French; and which I think may be well 
enough translated to your ear, worthy Captain, by @ house. 
But as you are a householder, it will be well to recollect, that 
VOL. If. 26 
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‘by granting a messuage, there passeth to the feoffee or donee, 
as the case may be - 

*¢ What will you have to drink ?”’ said Hans, impatient of 
the man’s loquacity and jargon. ‘What you please, worthy 
Captain:—there passeth, as I said, not merely the——~” 
“Rum and brandy are before you, take your choice.” 
“T trust,”’ said Mr. Stoppell, ‘that the excise dues have been 
fully paid upon these distilled liquors, agreeably to-——” 
‘¢What is that to you, Sir?” interrupted Hardy Hans, in a 
voice of thunder; ‘‘drink and be ? «Oh, my dear sir, 
Ienter a redrazif—I amend my interrogation, by leave ;— 
I merely had allusion to the statute laying an excise, passed. 
the——But, worthy Captain, this, methinks, is a comfortless 
and most unprofitable site for a house of entertainment; a mere 
maretium, I imagine.”” ‘‘A mere what?” ‘* Marettum, 
worthy sir; a composite term—mare, sea; tego, I cover; tee- 
tum, covered; often covered with the sea. Now, worthy 
Captain, without a fee I do advise you, if by any means your 
lease can be determined, or your freehold aliened or exchang- 
ed——”’_ *‘] wish to do neither; let us proceed to business.” 
“*Qh, my dear sir, with all my heart; merely remarking, 
obiter, that when I said exchange, I meant upon profitable and 
advantageous terms, and I shall be happy to attend the court 
baron in your stead, and surrender to the lord of the manor, 
if you hold by copy, of which Iam not advised ” «Tam 
lord of mny own manor,”’ said Hans, in a tone which silenced 
his counsel learned in the law. ‘* And now sir, once more I 

* @say, let us proceed to business. You are sent out here by the 
Proprietors, you say?” ‘You have it, Captain; I bear letters 
of attorney from the excellent Lord Berkley, and my most 
munificent and special patron, Sir George Carteret, who held 
and maintained the island of Old Jersey in loyalty and ligeance 
through the awful revolution and rebellion of the accursed 
roundheads, for so I may call them without fear of pain or 
penalty, inasmuch as I heard with my own unworthy ears, 
my Lord Chief Justice hold that for such and such-like male- 
dictions of and against the rebels, no action could be had.” 











* 
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“And you’re sent especially to see about these wrecks?” « T 
am; for inasmuch as his:sacred Majesty, our Lord Charles the 
Second, by his regal and supreme prerogative, has claim upon 
all shipwrecks (with exceptions plainly laid down in. the 
books as to flotsam, jetsam, et similia), and as my noble and 
worthy principals aforesaid do claim a secondary and inferior 
sovereignty in this island of New Jersey, as donees to the 
Duke of York, the donee of the King, ergo, they have 
a like and equal title to such shipwrecks as are cast upon this 
island by the act of God; but there are some, it is alleged, 
who entice vessels into shoals and quicksands, breakers, rocks, 
and whirlpools, and prey upon their spoil. Now what maxim 
(which my Lord Coke saith is idem quod principium) is more 
positively ruled, or more firmly holden, than that no man 
shall take profit by his own wrong, de son tort, worthy Cap- 
tain?’ Therefore I have it in command oyer and terminer 
as it were, to hear and determine all suggestions of false 
lights, fraudulent and collusive signals——-””_ “ And to seize 
them that hoist them, I dare swear.” ‘‘ Assuredly; and espe- 
cially to search, seek for, and pursue by hue and cry or posse 
comitatus, the ‘principals and accessaries to the feloni@tis 
homicide of David Lyon, Gentleman, and private agent to the 
Duke of York, é¢uz.; that is to say, and also of his wife, Joan 
Lyon, formerly Joan Ames, third daughter to Sir Walter 
Ames, Knight, and custos rotulorum of Northumberland, who 
were wrecked in the good ship ”” <¢Isabella,”’ said the 
Spaniard, unable to continue silent. Hans turned upon his 
indiscreet retainer a look of satanic fury; while the English- 
man drew forth a memorandum book, and said with great 
composure, ‘¢ Your name, sir; I must have your deposition.” 
“Stay,” said Hardy Hans, ‘are any names particularly men- 
tioned in your paper budget there?” <‘‘ There are, worthy 
Captain; and I hope to have your aid agReeye or Vice-comes 
of this salvage island, in pursuing, seizing, and securing those 
whose names are here recorded.” ‘What are they?’ said 
Marroyo. ‘‘ Have patience, gentlemen,” replied the agent; 
“let me proceed methodically with my orders and instruc- 
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‘by granting a messuage, there passeth to the feoffee or donee, 
as the case may be - 

‘¢ What will you have to drink ?”’ said Hans, impatient of 
the man’s loquacity and jargon. ‘‘What you please, worthy 
Captain:—there passeth, as I said, not merely the——~” 
“Rum and brandy are before you, take your choice.” 
“T trust,’ said Mr. Stoppell, ‘that the excise dues have been 
fully paid upon these distilled liquors, agreeably to——” 
‘¢What is that to you, Sir?” interrupted Hardy Hans, in a 
voice of thunder; ‘‘drink and be ? Oh, my dear sir, 
Ienter a retrazift—I amend my interrogation, by leave ;— 
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and maintained the island of Old Jersey in loyalty and ligeance 
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‘‘ And you’re sent especially to see about these wrecks?” « I 
am; for inasmuch as his sacred Majesty, our Lord Charles the 
Second, by his regal and supreme prerogative, has claim upon 
all shipwrecks (with exceptions plainly laid down inthe 
books as to flotsam, jetsam, et similia), and as my noble and 
worthy principals aforesaid do claim a secondary and inferior 
sovereignty in this island of New Jersey, as donees to the 
Duke of York, the donee of the King, ergo, they have 
a like and equal title to such shipwrecks as are cast upon this 
island by the act of God; but there are some, it is alleged, 
who entice vessels into shoals and quicksands, breakers, rocks, 
and whirlpools, and prey upon their spoil. Now what maxim 
(which my Lord Coke saith is idem quod principium) is more 
positively ruled, or more firmly holden, than that no man 
shall take profit by his own wrong, de son tort, worthy Cap- 
tain? Therefore I have it in command oyer and terminer 
as it were, to hear and determine all suggestions of false 
lights, fraudulent and collusive signalk———””__ “ And to seize 
them that hoist them, I dare swear.” ‘¢ Assuredly; and espe- 
cially to search, seek for, and pursue by hue and cry or posse 
comitatus, the ‘principals and accessaries to the felonious 
hdmicide of David Lyon, Gentleman, and private agent to the 
Duke of York, é¢'ua.; that is to say, and also of his wife, Joan 
Lyon, formerly Joan Ames, third daughter to Sir Walter 
Ames, Knight, and custos rotulorum of Northumberland, who 
were wrecked in the good ship ” 4 'sabella,”’ said the 
Spaniard, unable to continue silent. Hans turned upon his 
indiscreet retainer a look of satanic fury; while the English- 
man drew forth a memorandum book, and said with great 
composure, ** Your name, sir; I must have your deposition.” 
“Stay,” said Hardy Hans, ‘‘ are any names particularly men- 
tioned in your paper budget there?” ‘‘ There are, worthy 
Captain; and I hope to have your aid ag Reeve or Vice-comes 
of this salvage island, in pursuing, seizing, and securing those 
whose names are here recorded.” ‘What are they?’ said 
Marroyo. ‘* Have patience, gentlemen,’’ replied the agent; 
“‘let me proceed methodically with my orders and instruc- 
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tions, which I have by heart, and also here more certainly in 
black and white. Where was I? Oh, the good ship Isa- 
bella was wrecked as aforesaid through the fraud of certain 
villains on this coast, about the-——stay——the date has quite 
escaped me——the——the——-””_ “ Nineteenth of Novem- 
ber, sixty-four,” said the Spaniard, as if in obedience tovan 
impulse which was irresistible. His superstitious feelings 
had returned upon him; his look was wild, and the sweat 
stood upon his brow.  ‘ Luis,’’ said Hans, clenching his 
teeth, ‘Luis Marroyo, you’re a forsworn villain.” ’ * Ae- 
tionable words, Captain,” said the agent, ‘but of that anon. 
Luis Marroyo is a name which, if I err not, is recorded hete 
as accessary to the aforesaid murder, and principal in divers 
other felonies relating to the wrecks.”’ ** You see,” ‘said 
Hans, in a bitter under-tone, ‘‘ you have played false to your- 
self.” ‘Could I help it?” replied Luis: “Is not this very 
night the nineteenth of November? And did I not see her 
spirit at my bedside three nights together? Madre de dios! 











I knew my hour was come.” The Spaniard now relapsed into _ 


a gloomy silence; but Hans resumed the conversation with 
his guest. ‘And pray, sir, who are noted there as printi- 
pals?” “One Joab Griggs, to whom, however, Tam au 

ized to offer pardon as having been the earliest informer; such 
pardon to be absolutely granted on his giving evidence in open 
court establishing the guilt of his accomplices.”” Hans smiled 
upon the hoary traitor, with a look so diabolically ghastly, 
that Stoppell shrunk back in dismay; but Griggs remained 
unmoved. Not a word had escaped him since the’entrance 
of the stranger, and his head had been enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke during all the preceding conyersation. He now inter 
mitted his employment, and exhibited his hard, coarse features, 
and dull gray eye, as undisturbed and listless as if nothing had 
occurred. ‘+Onee more,” said Hans, with surprising self- 
command, ‘have you any other names?” Lastly, and 
chiefly, worthy sir, the chief lord, lord paramount, or 80- 
vereign head of this accursed band, is John or Johannes Hei- 
digger, a desperate and lawless wretch. For him I have no 
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pardon, and in truth, from all I hear respecting him and his 
achievements, he is above the rest, and above all others morte 
dignissimus. . To apprehend this master-villain, worthy Cap- 
tain, I first and principally ask your aid.”” ‘* You shall have 
it: you shall see him:—you shall see him before midnight. 
But do you think””—and here he bent his eye upon the coun- 
tenance of Stoppell—‘‘do you think you can venture in his 
presence?” ‘* Worthy sir,’’ said the agent, *‘ though I esteem 
not bodily courage as a virtue, inasmuch as it belongs in ter- 
rible perfection to the brute creation; yet I look upon cowards 
with contempt. I am not afraid to see this fellow.” ‘¢ Fel- 
low!”? said Hans: ‘‘they say he isa monster. I’ve heard 
he is more like a devil than a man. Suppose now, I was he: 
—now let me hear you tell him that he is a villain.”’ Stoppell 
looked up, and met such a hideous scowl, that he drew back 
in amazement. He seemed for a moment lost in thought, but 
then said firmly, ‘¢I would fain see this man forthwith.” 
‘Come on, then,”’ said the Dutchman, rising from his seat 
and opening a door-way opposite to that by which they had 
entered. As he lifted the latch, a blast of wind swept through 
the rocking hovel, extinguishing the lamp, and casting a 
shower of spray upon every thing within. The Spaniard held 
his breath, as if awaiting some catastrophe, while Joab re- 
turned to his potations. The two men in the door conversed 
for several minutes in an under-tone, till at length the voice of 
Stoppell said aloud, ‘‘ Nay, worthy Captain, I can see no steps, 
and the sea seems rolling under me. Pray strike a light; I 
cannot, of my free will, take such a step in the dark, where 
there may be no rest for the sole. of my foot.”” “Go then, 
against your will,’”” shouted Hans, ‘and seek for rest in the 
good ship Isabella!” ‘‘ Nay, nay—for God’s sake—mercy 
—help!’”? swept by upon the blast, succeeded by a long-drawn, 
penetrating shriek. Marroyo rose upon his feet; his breath 
grew thick, and his hair stood onend. The murderer walked 
into the room, and groping by ‘the wall, took his stand be- 
hind the keg on which Joab was seated. Marroyo could per- 
ceive the motion of his arm, and caught the sound of a quick 
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and sudden blow; but not a word escaped the stoical old man, . 
He maintained to the last his sullen equanimity, and it was 
only a heavy, lumbering fall upon the floor, that announced 
that he wasdead. As he fell, Hans placed his foot upomhis 
breast, and muttered in atone, low, but distinct and audible, 
‘¢ This, Judas, is thy fate!’”? ‘‘ And this,” cried the Spaniard, 
with a frenzied laugh, at the same time springing forward, 
‘¢this, Belzebub, is thine!”? They closed—they caught each 
other’s throats—they fell together. The boy, who, half dead 
with terror, had beheld these strange events, now crept from 
his concealment, and strove to tear them by violence asunder. 
But they held each other in the grasp of death; and as the 
youth relinquished his attempt, a desperate struggle of the 
Dutchman precipitated both across the threshold of the open 
door, and the sea, by whose desolations they had lived, re- 
ceived them to herself. Unlike the wretched Englishman, 
they met the waves in silence. Not a groan—much less a 
word—accompanied their fall. The winds hushed their tu- 
mult for a moment, till the noise of their final plunge came 
up; and then rising slowly to their highest pitch, seemed to 
chaunt the requiem of the Monmouth wreckers. 

Titus Eddy died three score and ten years after; but 
throughout his life appeared to Jook on all the multiplied 
events of his lengthened pilgrimage as nothing, when com- 
pared with the horrors of the night which witnessed the. 
death of Hardy Hans. 


q 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Americans appear to be the only people who praise Ame- — 
rican literature. The little of it which has fallen under the 
notice of English reviews, has been generally treated with — 
animadversion and severity. All this is for the most part 
placed to the account of national prejudice and hostility ; and 
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although there may be some truth in this charge, yet we think 
not half so much as many would have us believe. The recep- 
tion which the works of Cooper and Irving have met with, 
and the praise which has been liberally bestowed upon them, 
clearly evince that there are many generous and liberal spirits 
across the water, who hail with pleasure a work of genius, 
from whatever quarter it may spring, and who will not with- 
hold their tribute of admiration when it is rationally due. A 
good share of the blame might fairly be laid upon our own 
shoulders ; and it would be but candour to acknowledge it. 
We are too much given to laud our own authors: not a work 
can fall from the American press, but its praise is echoed from 
one journal to‘another throughout the Union : it seems as if 
our periodical writers wished to cheat themselves and the 
public into the belief that our works are excellent works, by 
constantly repeating it. 

This, however honourable it may be to our patriotism, does 
but little credit to our taste; and it may well be doubted, 
whether it is not detrimental to the interests it is intended to 
serve. There is enough of bad writing in the world ; and 
little wisdom is shown in attempting to increase the quantity. 
There is always a sufficiency of scribblers ready and willing 
to tease the press with their wretched productions ; and as 
they are useless and hurtful, they should be put down rather 
than encouraged. Works of genius and learning, new ideas, 
and original conceptions are wanting, and every thing else 
should be frowned upon. This is the great use of periodical 
journals of criticism ; their contributors are the gardeners in — 
the fair field of science, and while it is their duty to foster in- 
to strength and maturity every noble, beautiful, or useful plant, 
it is also their duty to root out and destroy every noxious or 
worthless weed. Our critics, however, are sadly deficient ; 
they tend with equal care and anxiety the dandelion and the 
rose, and pour the waters of fertilization profusely upon each. 
It is surely better to have in our garden one tree bearing a 
nourishing and delicious fruit, than all the rank profusion of 
the marsh or the forest. One work of genuine and sterling 
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merit would do more honour to our country than all the trash 
of all the scribblers in the world. 

We know it is generally received as sound doctrine, that 
all the literary productions of our country should be encour- 
aged ; that the certainty of applause, if it induces ignorance 
or folly to seize the goose-quill, will also be the means of bring. 
ing forth from obscurity nobler intellects, and developing the 
, energies of genius. This may be in part true, but not to half 
the extent that is generally believed. The man of superior 
talents will not strive very eagerly for praise which is so uni- 
versally bestowed : it will become like the honours of knight- 
hood, which have been conferred so indiscriminately by some 
princes, that it was no longer a distinction to possess them. 
But after all, this is not the kind of encouragement that will 
serve our turn. The days of Chatterton and Savage have long 
passed by,—the manners of the people have changed,—the 
way of thinking has experienced a total revolution. We shall 
never have another Tom Jones written without the expecta- 
tion of emolument, and offered for sale at a few shillings, even 
if a Fielding should spring up among us. It requires some- 
thing more tempting than the praise of a review or a literary 
newspaper, to attract men of talents and learning to the life 
of an author; the poet’s garret and broken pane have lost 
their charms in these cool, calculating, matter-of-fact days; 
fame has been found after all to be little better than a shadow; 
and however much men may long for it, they are not now 
ashamed to confess an attachment to the substantial blessings 
of a comfortable habitation and a gooddinner. The romance 
of authorship has gone by, and is now as much out of date as 
the scarcely less extravagant, though far less useful follies of 
knight-errantry. Every man looks forward to the means 
of settling himself in life,—of acquiring a fortune,—and 
will use his talents and industry in a manner most likely 
to attain this desirable end. We find that in those literary 
pursuits where pecuniary compensation is the reward of emi- 
nence, thousands enter themselves as candidates for the prize, 





and that the various professions are dignified and ornamented 
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by genius and. learning in this country as well as in others, 
Extend this encouragement to the author, whose exertions are 
certainly not less beneficial to the community, and we shall 
see the literature of our country rising rapidly and flourishing 
luxuriantly. ' 
But it is vain to expect that authors will ever receive 
encouragement to the extent that is enjoyed by the other 
learned professions, People are willing enough to pay 
for the preservation of their estates or the cure of their 
diseases, but are not so prompt in rewarding those who would 
give them useful knowledge or refined amusement. At 
least, such is not the case in America, and never will be 
so until wealth and luxury become more prevalent. In Eng- 
land, in France, and in Germany, where men of wealth are so 
numerous, it is different, particularly in Germany. A fine 
library is almost as necessary an appendage to a German, of 
even moderate fortune, as his pipe. A literary spirit and 
fondness for reading pervades the community; every, man is 
interested in the discussions of science; the authors are 
brought out more completely before the public; their produc- 
tions, their talents, their character, their rivalries, and com- 
petitions are. the themes of daily and anxious discussion; and 
when a work of merit is published, it is sure in a few days to 
be found in every respectable family in the empire. The 
consequence is that the modern literature of Germany is more 
varied, extended, and valuable, than that of any nation in the 
world. We call ourselves, and doubtless we are,.an intelli- 
gent and enlightened people. The lower orders of society 
are, perhaps, more so than in any other nation. Our peasant- 
ry can generally read and write and cast up accounts. They 
understand the nature and constitution of the happy govern- 
ment under which they live,—they know their rights as citi- 
zens, and they feel the value of those rights. —Adl this is ex- 
cellent—admirable,—but it does nothing for the cause of 
science, It. is from the higher classes of society that the phi- 
losopher and the bard must look for encouragement. There 
and there alone can he expect that his works shall be justly 
VOL. II. 27 
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appreciated and liberally rewarded. It is in this point that we 
are deficient,—we are an industrious, enterprising, money- 
making, but not a reading community. A really learned, well- 
educated man is a rarity. A love of science does not gene- 
rally prevail. There is but little ardour for improvement 
among us. That universal, permanent, and lively interest in 
the advancement of knowledge, which is the life and soul of 
the literature of a country, is wanting. It is absurd to say, 
that there is not talent in the country; there is talent here, as 
in every other nation, but it is not brought into view; its foree 
is employed in another direction. It is a maxim in political : 
economy, that wherever there isa demand, there will bea 
supply. The demand here for literary productions of native 
manufacture is not great enough to induce men to venture on 
the business. The great mass even of our wealthier popula- 
tion are more absorbed in the desire of growing still richer, 
than in cultivating and adorning their intellects. And perhaps 
it is well at present that it is so. Let us have patience for a lit- 
tle. This spirit of industry and enterprize is laying the foun- 
dations of a mighty nation. It is reserved for future genera- 
tions to gaze at the noble edifice in all its finished splendour. 
When wealth, and elegance, and luxury, shall universally pre- 
vail; literature and the fine arts will come as their natural as- 
sociates. Science is now advancing with a rapidity unparal- 
lelled in the former ages of the world; all Europe glows with 
a noble ardour in the cause; America is rousing herself and 
begins to feel the influence of this generous enthusiasm. She 
is already crowned with every honour which the exalted vir- 
tue of patriots, statesmen, and warriors can confer upon’ their 
country, and we may anticipate that at no very distant day, a 
Locke, a Milton, or a Shakspeare, may rise to instruct, to en- 
noble, to dignify mankind, and to make the name of his coun- 
try more brilliant as it is associated with his own. 


F. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


SONG, 
CHANGING HEART, AWAY FROM ME. 


False as western breezes be, 
Roving cloud or rolling sea, 
Bright and lovely though ye be, 
Changing heart, away from me! 
If much I loved, I love no more, 
If much I wept, my grief is over; 
But thou, false heart, may’st yet deplore 
The friend deceived, the injured lover. 
False as western, &c. 


Once I deemed that I could trace 
Faith and fervour in thy face: 
*T was a painted mask to screen 
All the hollowness within. 
I deemed thy beauty did but play 
Above a soul as bright and tendér : 
*Twas like a dead bough’s phosphor ray, 
Mocking rottenness with splendour. 
False as western, &c. 


Still thy various loves pursue, 
Scorn the old, and slight the new ; 
Break the heart and rack the brain, 
I shall never sue again. 
I gave a trusting heart to thee, 
And offered too the marriage token :— 
False girl! that trusting heart may be 
Cast away, but never broken ! 
False as western breezes be, 
Roving cloud or rolling sea, 
Bright and lovely though ye be, 
Changing heart, away from me ! 
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FOR THE FHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
ON MONUMENTS. 
No. IV. 


Monvments, from their durability, possess a superiority as 
historic evidences, over most other means of retaining past oc- 
currences. Though we derive much useful information and 
valuable mental enjoyment from the large collection of histo- 
ric knowledge conveyed to us by means of letters, yet, in 
many instances, we have to regret the perishable nature of 
such records. Hesiod, the earliest Grecian prose writer and 
poet whose works we possess, wrote about three hundred 
years after the erection of the monuments to the heroes of the 
Trojan war; yet but a very small portion of his writings has 
survived; and of fifty-four comedies of Aristophanes, who 
wrote cight hundred years after, only eleven now remain. Of 
his cotemporary, the pathetic Euripides, (whose writings were 
held in such great estimation, that the mere .repetition of a 
few of his verses freed from slavery his captive countrymen,) 
only nineteen, out of seventy-five tragedies, are extant; and 
of his rival, the sublime Sophocles, only seven, out of one hun- 
dred and twenty of his tragedies, are now known to us. The 
chief part of the comedies of Menander and Philemon, who 
flourished in Greece 900 years after the Trojan war, or threes 
hundred years before the Christian era, and also the most of 
that invaluable writer, Polybius, are irrecoverably lost; but 
many of the sarcophagi of the earliest Greeks may still be 
viewed. Science has enjoyed the benefit of but a small por- 
tion of the discoveries of Archimedes, who flourished 200 
years B. C., the most valuable having long since perish- 
ed, but the monument erected to his memory by Marcellus, at 
Syracuse, was known and visited along time after his death. 
It had been concealed for a length of time, covered with rub- 
bish and overgrown with thorns and brambles, until, through 
the persevering attention of Cicero, it was cleared of the rub- 
bish, identified by its form and inscription, and restored to the 
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view of the admirers of his fame, Literature has sustained an 
irreparable loss in the destruction of the concluding (and, 
from the nature of the subject, the most interesting) work of 
Livy, who flourished about the time of the birth of our Sa- 
viour; of his history of the Roman Empire in one hundred and 
forty books, only thirty-five remain; and much of the elegant 
and philosophical Tacitus, whose writings will delight and in- 
struct the latest generations, is entirely lost; but, the pyrami- 
dal tomb of Caius Caéstus; the superb mausoleum of Augus- 
tus; and that of Antoninus, converted into the modern castle 
of St. Angelo;—the beautiful and magnificent columns. of 
Trajanand Marcus Aurelius,now remain as lasting monumental 
testimonies of the virtues of the individuals, and of the former 
grandeur of the empire. The sepulchre of the Scipios, the 
splendid mausoleum of Ccecilia Metella, the beautiful arches 
of Titus, of Severus, and Constantine, perfeet both in their 
construction and inscriptions, now form an interesting part of 
the remains of ancient Rome, whilst the extensive aqueducts, 
the marble Therm, the Coliseum or amphitheatre of Titus, 
and the elegant and refined improvements of Tivoli, have all 
gone to decay. The magnificent palace of Dioclesian, falling a 
prey to the rapacious industry of man, gave birth tothe town 
Spalatro, which in its turn has become a pile of awful ruins. 
The Forum of the Roman people, adorned with the most splen- 
did public and private buildings, where they assembled ta en- 
act their laws, and to elect their magistrates; often resounding 
with the eloquence of Cieero, commanding the applause of lis- 
tening senates or prostrating the traitor Cataline; presents now 
only an uncultivated waste overrun with cattle. The Circus, 
which often re-echoed with shouts to the victor, has entirely 
disappeared, and Rome herself, how is she fallen! how changed! 
how defaced! «¢‘ Cast your.eyes on the Palatine hill, and seek 
among the shapeless and enormous fragments, for the marble 
theatre, the colossal statues, the porticoes of Nero’s palace, 
the public and private edifices that were founded for eternity; 
they lie prostrate, naked, and broken, and the ruin is the more 
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visible from the stupendous relics that have survived the i inju- 
ries of time and fortune.” 


Ye plains of Rome, amid whose ruins dread 

In all its pomp, man’s vanity is laid: 

What awful lessons breathe from all around, 

From all those wrecks by mighty names renown’d! 
De Liutg.., 


Rome! once the seat of the arts and of the muse; where 
poets flourished, eloquence reigned triumphant, and virtue 
shone resplendent;—whose power was unlimited; whose sol- 
diers, issuing forth, trod on the necks of kings, and held the 
world in bondage;—thy power was undermined by luxury; the 
reign of virtue ended; feebleness, murder, rapine succeeded; 
angry Heaven marked thee out for ruin. 


The boasted mistress of the world lies low, 
Shews but the remnant of her greatness ; 
Where former grandeur swell’d, and temples blazed 
with gold, 
A pillag’d country, and a desert world! 
Mot ey. — 


Amid this general ruin of the most splendid architecture 
that art and genius and the best materials could produce,—in” 
this ‘desolate scene, where ‘Final ruin fiercely drives her 
ploughshare;” the proud sepulchral monument survives the 
attacks of time, and marks the spot sacred to talent, virtue, 
and valor. 

The tomb of the Mantuan bard, the prince of Latin poets, 
now adorns the environs of Naples, where he had directed his 
bones to be deposited, as the placé in which he had passed the 
happiest part of his life: it bears this epitaph— 


Mantua me genuit ; Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces— 
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dictated by himself, shortly before his death (19 B. C.), or- 
dering at the same time his splendid work the A®neid to be 
burnt, which order, fortunately for the admirers of the bard, 
was counteracted by his friend and patron, Augustus. 

The Alexandrian library, once the most extensive and va- 
luable collection of 700,000 volumes, was totally destroyed by 
the barbarian Omar in 642, its piles of paper serving for a 
long time as fuel for the public baths; but the magnificent co- 
lumn of Alexander Severus, erected 400 years before, stands 
towering above the. modern city, having withstood the ra- 
vages of time, and the rude assaults of the barbarian. 

It no doubt increases the magnificence and the patriotism of 
anation; advances the improvement of architecture and the 
arts; encourages the refinement of taste, and exalts the dignity 
and solemnity of the subject, to have a general receptacle ap- 
propriated for the monuments of the distinguished men of a 
country. A cursory view of the most celebrated monuments 
will show how few countries possess this, and’‘how much they 
are scattered in different places. 

In Portugal, little taste or liberality has shewn itselfin this 
respect: their misguided taste seems to have been expended 
on paintings, of little merit, of their .saints, or on the rich de- 
corations of the altars of their numerous churches; and even 
at this advanced state of civilization in other countries, they 
frequently inter the dead in their churches without coffins. 
The Cathedral of St. Roche, in Lisbon, containsa few mummies 
of some of their great men laid out in funeral state. A colossal 
equestrian statue in bronze, of king John, of some merit, orna- 
ments the centre of one of the public squares. The admired 
author of the Lusiad and numerous other beautiful poems, de- 
scended from an illustrious family, and whose genius deserved 
a national monument, lies in the Franciscan church of St. 
Ann, near to which he died in the greatest poverty. and dis- 
tress, neglected by his countrymen, and supported only on the 
alms procured by his faithful Javanese slave: his grave is co- 
vered by a plain stone, erected by private friendship, with 
the following inscription, which his noble translator, Lord 
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Strangford, considers the most simple and comprehensive that 
has ever been written. 


Here lies Luis de Camoens. 

He excelled all the poets of his time : 
He lived poor and miserable ; 
And he died so, 

1579. 


The monarchs of Spain were formerly interred in the Cathe- 
dral at Toledo, and their monuments placed there; but since 
the building of the splendid palace of the Escurial, near Ma. 
drid, by Philip II., in 1557, the mausoleum of the royal fami- 
ly was established in it. The posthumous fame of Cervantes, 
Lopez de Vega, and Ercilla, whose poem of the Araucana is 
the choicest treasure of the Castilian muse, forms their only 
monument. In front of the choir of the Cathedral, at Seville, 
is the tomb of Columbus, and his monument consists of a 
plain stone on which is inscribed “ A Castilla y Arragon otro 
mundo dio Colon,” a very concise epitaph, but simple, ex- 
pressive, and sublime. At Petersburgh the equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great in bronze, by Falconet, is of masterly de- 
sign;.the attitude bold and spirited, and surpasses any thing 
of the kind in the world; the figure of the hero on horseback 
is on the summit of a precipice, formed by a huge natural 
rock transported from its native bed at a great expense and 
labour; the inscription corresponds in simplicity with the 
sublimity of the design: ‘‘ Petro primo Catherina secunda.” 
The design is without fault, and the execution is superior to 
the famous equestrian statues taken by the French from Ve- 
nice, which adorned the Place de Carrousal in Paris. Besides 
this celebrated statue, raised by the magnificence of Catherine 
to her predecessor, there is also a splendid mausoleum erected 
by her to the memory of her favourite the grgat Potemkin. 

The church and monastery consecrated by Peter I. to Al 
exander Nefsky, prince of Novogorod, who passed his days in 
deeds of valour and piety, contains his monument of massive 
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silver, consisting of piles of military trophies and religious 
devices, rising to an immense height, and, connected with 
rich gold and jewelled pall, the whole presents a most magni- 
ficent and imposing spectacle. Here also are the remains of 
Suwaroff, with the concise inscription, “ Here lies Suwaroff.”” 
A misguided devotion to genius has disturbed the ashes of the 
sublime epic poet of Greece, and the tomb of. Homer, a beau- 
tiful sarcophagus of white marble, sculptured with taste and 
skill, now adorns Russia : it was transported from one of the 
islands of the Archipelago ; and though we may admire the 
taste and liberality that would desire to possess this interesting 
and valuable monument of antiquity, yet we cannot but cén- 
sure the cupidity that would remove it from its original and 
classic ground. The memory of Odin and Thor, the first legis- 
lators of Sweden, whose history is lost in fable, is preserved 
by two lofty mounds, reputed to contain their ashes. The 
cathedral of Upsal contains the shrine of Eric IX., of massive 
silver; the monument of Gustavus Vasa, of white marble, 
with a fine statue of this great man ; and also the monument 
of the celebrated Linnzus, of porphyry, with a plain inscrip- 
tion recording the time of his birth and death. At Stockholm, 
isa fine colossal equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, by 
two celebrated artists. The royal: family of Denmark are in 
the cathedral of Roskeld, which contains also the superb tomb 
of Juliana Maria, and the mausoleums of Frederick II. and 
Christian IV., made in Italy at immense expense, ornamented 
with basso relievos of exquisite sculpture. At Kief, in Ras- 
sia, is a fine monument raised by order of Alexander over the 
fountain in which the children of Vladimir, when he became 
a Christian, were baptized in the year 989. The late Empe- 
ror also caused a handsome cenotaph to be erected in the vici- 
nity of Kherson, to the memory of an illustrious Englishman, 
who has done more to establish a well-earned’ immortality than 
any mere warrior of ancient or modern times—the benevolent 
Howard ; who, after travelling over more than fifty thousand 
miles, to investigate prisons and to relieve the sufferings of 
their wretched tenants, fell a victim near this place, by dis- 
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ease contracted in his unremitting exertions for this most me- 


ritorious cause. It was his anxious desire in his last sickness, 


that this sequestered spot should retain his mortal remains,’ 


and that neither monument nor inscription should be placed 


over his grave, which should only be marked by a sun-dial.” 


The monument is in the form of an obelisk, of white free- 
stone, thirty feet high, surrounded by a wall, within which is 
planted a row of trees; on the pedestal is an inscription 
in Russian characters, “ Howard, Died January 20th, 1790, 


aged 65 ;”’ and in accordance with his request, a sun-dial is 


represented near the summit of the obelisk. 

On Calton hill, in Scotland, is a mausoleum in the form of 
a Martello tower, visible from most parts of Edinburgh, con- 
taining the remains of Hume, the historian ; and at Glasgow 
is an obelisk 140 feet high, erected to the memory of Nelson. 
The monument of Smollett is small, but neat and appropriate, 
And Scotland has lately commemorated her Burns, and done 
honour to the genius that honoured her; in the mausoleum 
over his remains is erected a monument, the design of which 
is taken from his own words—“ the poetic Genius of my 
country found me, as the prophetic bard did Elisha, at the 
plough, and threw her inspiring mantle over me.” ‘A manly 
figure of the poet is standing at the plough, which seems up- 
turning a tuft of mountain flowers ; his attention appears to be 
arrested—with one hand resting on the handle of the plough, 
and the other pressing the Scotch bonnet to his breast, he 
looks up with a steady countenance to the Genius of poetry, 
who with placid satisfaction is in the act of drawing her flow- 
ing mantle to throw it over the bard. The whole group, oc- 
cupying a space of twelve feet in height and seven in length, 
is of white marble, and of excellent workmanship, by Turne- 
ralli ; and the only inscription placed on the pedestal is,— 
‘¢ Burns.” 

An attempt has lately been made to raise funds for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the hero Kosciusko, but with what 
success is yet undetermined. This brave soldier was a citizen 
of the world, and distinguished first in defending the liberties 
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of his native country, and afterwards with the same generous 
and gallant ardour, espousing those of America. No man 
ever showed a more valiant and suffering spirit in the cause of 
liberty. At Warsaw and Prague, he was almost literally cut 
to pieces, in fighting for his country against the rude invaders 
of the north, and survived only to exhibit a melancholy object 
of the fatal effects of war, covered with the innumerable wounds 
received in battle. 


Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell. 


The expense of the mound is estimated at 4000 florins, and 
on the top of it is to be placed a large block of granite, hewn 
from the rocks of the Vistula, bearing no other inscription 
than the name ‘‘ Kosciusko.’”’ It is also proposed to purchase 
ground adjoining, for the support of the veterans who served 
under the general, and also of two orphan children, his nieces. 

J. R. C.S. 


(To be continued.) 





FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


TO MRS, HEMANS, 
On her intended Publication entitled “Records of Woman,” 


“Recorps or Woman!’’—shall they not be fair, 

Born in thy soul’s pure depths, and garner’d there, 
’Mid thoughts of loftier birth, and sunnier clime, 
Breathing heaven’s fragrance o’er frail flow’rs of Time? 
“Records of Woman!””—shall they not be bright, 

By Fancy’s pencil traced, in hues of light, 

Upon the clear cerulean skies that shed 

Eternal sunshine round the poet’s head ? 

Shall not their source be deep—when every thought 
Is with a gifted sister’s instinct fraught— 
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When the enchanted lyre in every tone 

Breathes but some mystic feeling all her-own ?— 
If thoughts heroic soar their reckless way, 

Like captive eaglets rushing to the day— 

While notes that wake the very soul of grief, 
Seem the imprison’d nightingale’s relief— 

And heaven-born tones, too deathless to be mute, 
Sigh from the fragments of the shiver’d lute, 
Shall not the soul, responsive to thy skill, 

In smiles, in tears, in death—be Woman’s still ? 


*T will be as when the eye entranced explores 
The sunlit peaks, deep vales, and forests green, 
Earth’s lavish gems encircling Leman’s shores 
With zone of matchless beauty. Lo! the scene 
Grows lovelier still—the unsullied waters lend 
Their magic mirror—hues ethereal blend 
With tints of earth. Alas; for painter’s art 
Foil’d by this mirror !—Thine is in thy heart! 

GENevRA. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


REVIEW. 


Poems; by the author of “ Moral Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse.”’ Boston, 1827. 


WHEN we open a volume of miscellaneous poems, we éx- 
pect to find an assemblage of productions, possessed of very 
various degrees of merit. If the writer enjoy a strong poeti- 
cal verve, as is unquestionably the case in the present instance, 
some of the articles will have been written with all the fer- 
vour of that genius which the ancients and some highly gift- 
ed moderns have taken for inspiration. They will be the 
overflowings of a powerful and sensitive mind, in its moments 
of highest enthusiasm, yet regulated, at the same time, by 
the rules of the severest taste; and will manifest, in the clear- 
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est manner, the justice of their author’s claims to a seat on 
Parnassus. On the other hand, few have produced a sufficient 
abundance of such pieces to satisfy the calculations of the 
printer and bookseller. To make up a volume, many pieces 
are almost universally inserted, of which the only recom- 
mendation is that they were the productions of the same 
writer. Rhymes composed merely for the purpose of practice 
in versification, or to preserve a single transitory thought, or 
those produced when the mind, in an’unprepared state, is 
tasked to furnish something, while it is either unable or not 
sufficiently excited, to work up its feelings and powers to a 
proper state of activity for the loftier vein of verse—~all are 
accumulated for the purpose of giving to the volume a bulk 
competent to command for it that sort of respect which the 
public is fancied never to bestow upon an unconnected effort. 

If, in a volume of considerable size, we meet with two or 
three pieces of superior merit, we ought, perhaps, to consider 
our reasonable desires as satisfied. Poetry is good by excel- 
lence; and it is not to be supposed that large additions can be 
frequently made to the amount of that, which, from its very 
nature, must consist of a few selected pieces. When an au- 
thor, in these degenerate days, has produced one poem fit to 
be ranked among the loftier efforts of the muse, he has done 
enough for permanent reputation; and better would it be for 
his standing that this one alone should be embalmed in the 
temple of posthumous fame, than that all his inferior produc- 
tions should be preserved along with it, to dilute its lustre by 
the admixture of their weakness. The author of a splendid 
piece of poetry becomes invested, in the mind of an ardent 
admirer, with many of the attributes of a superior being. 
Seeing nothing of the mechanism by which the piece is con- 
structed, the enthusiastic reader is fully given up to the spell 
of the performance. 


Less than a God they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
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How then does the inspired bard, the demigod of intellect, 
sent down especially from heaven, to enliven the gloomy and 
tiresome round of mortality with a foretaste of its blessings, 
sink upon the disheartened mind, when we find him capable 
of dullness and absurdity! To find the name of the magic com- 
mander of our emotions tacked to some worthless and stupid 
production, is something like the misfortune of the youth in 


the tale, who, after falling in love with an ecstatic beauty of 


his imaginings, discovered the idolized object to be nothing 
but a barber’s block! So great is the importance of a judicious 
suppression—of that now so much neglected, but ‘last as 
greatest art, the art to blot.” 

Of this degradation we unhappily have examples from the 
highest authorities. Scarcely is there a mighty ‘name in the 
annals of English literature that has not obliged itself thus to 
descend; and, thanks to the industry of editors and booksel- 
lers, we are perhaps quite as well furnished with specimens 
of the dull as of the beautiful. There are few emotions, from 
a merely literary source, which have been more repulsive to 
the feelings of the writer of these lines, than that produced 
by seeing the name of Thomas Campbell affixed to produc 
tions which we are glad to escape reading, both on their own 
account and on that of their venerated author. Campbell! the 
gifted bard! the Pindar of the nineteenth century! the pro- 
phet who has caught the mantle of Gray! to be found writing 
ballads of the Friars of Dijon, und other insipidities, such as 
we occasionally meet with in the New Monthly Magazine! 

Entertaining these views, we are well satisfied to find, in the 
volume before us, the production of a respected lady, several 
pieces to which we would unquestionably award a high rank 
in poetical estimation; while, at the same time, the mass of 
articles of a secondary character are by no means calculated, 
as is the case in too many volumes published among us, to 
produce a dislike to the whole, by any obvious and contagious 
demerit. Nothing puerile, nothing like the production of a 
weak mind, has met our view; and those essays from which 
we have derived the least pleasure have appeared to us the 
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sportive or idle caprice of an intellect, well capable of the 


more severe exertions. Above all, and this recommendation — 


ought to possess a peculiar importance with a christian public, 
there is nothing which can offend the strictest sense of morali- 
ty, or the deepest reyerence for religion. The author isa 
person of piety, as well as of good sense; and several of her 
.pieces breathe an exalted vein of the former, for which we 
can heartily recommend them to our readers. As, however, 
at present, our more particular object is poetical excellence, 
we shall pass over, without further commentary, all the poems, 
except those whith have struck us as possessing particular 
merit; observing that many of the remainder would appear to 
great advantage in private collections of verse, although we 
do not think them among the loftier flights of the muse. We 
were pleased with the lines on the Grave of the Mother of 
Washington; those To the Moon—{a rather hackneyed sub- 
ject, tu be sure); Early Recollections; The Alpine Flowers; 
On Tharlacksen’s Icelandic Translation of Milton; Carloman 
and Merovee; The Visit to Charles Thompson; Greece, (one 
of the best of the attempts on this unpromising and exhausted 
topic—the woes of Greece are too real and too present for 
good materials of poetry); On the Death of an Accomplished 
Physician, (the late Dr. E B——,, as we are informed); 
The Glow-worm; The Lines to a Wasp; I praised, the Dead 
more than the Living, &c. &c. 

We have selected two pieces for insertion, both of which 
seem to abound with poetical feelings of the, higher species. 
Although their beauty has already attracted notice, they are 
probably new to a large portion of our readers; and to others 
we make no apology, as we consider these poems amply ca- 
pable of enduring a second perusal without ceasing to please. 
The first of these is, we think, one of the best productions 
which we have seen in the peculiar dancing metre which it 
affects. However ill qualified this measure is. for sublimity, 
we think the present essay powerfully impressive, and in 
several places could almost concede to it the praise of magni- 
ficence. The choice of the subjects and the course of the 
thoughts we think judig¢ious and noble. 
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The Coral Insects. 


Tort on! toil on! ye ephemeral train, 
Who build in the tossing and treacherous main, 
Toil on! for the wisdom of man ye mock 


With your sand-based structures and domes of rock. | 


Your columns the fathomless fountains lave, 

And your arches spring up to the crested wave.— 
Ye’re a puny race, thus boldly to rear 

A fabric so vast in a realm so drear. 


Ye bind the deep with your secret zone: 

The ocean is seal’d, and the surge a stone! 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring, 
Like the terrac’d pride of Assyria’s king. 

The turf looks green where the breakers roll’d; 
O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold; 

The sea-snatch’d isle is the home of men, 

And mountains exalt where the wave hath been. 


But why do ye plant, ‘neath the billows dark, 
The wrecking reef for the gallant bark ? 

There are snares enough on the tented field, 
’Mid the blossom’d sweets that the valleys yield ; 
There areserpents to coil ere the flowers are up; 
There’s a poison-drop in man’s sweetest cup; 


There are foes that watch for his cradle breath,— ©, 


And why need ye sow the floods with death? 


With mould’ring bones the deeps are white 
From the ice-clad pole to the tropics bright ; 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With-the mesh of the sea-boy’s curls of gold; 
And the gods of ocean have frown’d to see 
The mariner’s bed in their halls of glee— 
Hath earth no graves, that ye toil to spread 
The boundless sea with the thronging dead? 


Ye build,—ye build,—but ye enter not in, 


Like the tribes whom the desert devour’d in their sin. - 
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From the land of promise ye fade. and die, 

Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary eye.— 
As the kings of the cloud-crowned pyramid, 
Their noteless bones in oblivion hid, 

Ye slumber ‘unmark’d ’mid the desolate main, 
While the wonder and pride of your works remain. 


The next is a stately elegy, abounding in dignified and 
lofty images; and it is one which we better like for its being 
confined to the good old rules of English verse, which time, 
and a succession of poets, have firmly established as the most 
advantageous disposition of our language for poetical grandeur. 
Although it reminds us (and this is the highest praise) of 
Gray’s Elegy, we are far more pleased with the repetition of 
a style, in itself good, than with novelty and inferiority. 
Both from its grandeur and_ its religious feeling, we think it 
well adapted to end our critique. 


On passing, at Jamestown, Virginia, the Ruins of the 
most ancient Church in America. 


Rott on, proud river, tow’rds the mighty main ; 

And glow, gay shores, with summer’s fostering smile : 
Your grandeur charms, your beauties lure in vain 

The trav’ller’s eye from yonder ancient file. 


For there in solitary state it stands, 

While shelt’ring boughs involve its time-worn frame ; 
The earliest temple rear’d by christian hands 

To teach a heathen world Jehovah’s name. 


Thus gleam’d the altar where the lonely ark , 
Found for the patriarch’s foot a place of rest,» 
Ere from the wild’ring waste of waters dark 
The rescued planet rais’d its mournful breast. ’ & 


Hail hallow’d dome! whence first was heard to flow 
That strain of praise which heav’nly choirs repeat ; 
While the stern savage staid his quiv’ring bow, 
From echo’s voice to: woo that cadence sweet.— 
VOL. II. 29 
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Here her young babe the pensive matron brought— S 
Here the glad lover led his youthful bride, T 
And in thy solemn ordinance forgot 
The far cathedral, once their childhood’s pride. 
« 
Were language thine, what scenes couldst thou describe, 
When the New World to meet the Old essay’d— 
The simple welcome of the wand’ring tribe, 
The incipient hatred, and the blood-stain’d shade ! 
“ 
The plumed chieftains round their council-fire ; tern 
The untiring hunter on the wind-swept hill; to n 
The sober pilgrims, like some patient sire, elde 
Guarding the infant colony from ill!— pale 
Here, for a time, beguil’d by venal dreams, a a 
They scorn’d the labours of a cultur’d soil t 
To hoard the dust that pav’d their glitt’ring streams, in 
Till meagre famine mock’d their futile toil. ia 
‘ a 
Here too the ebon race from Afric’s plains - pita 
Learn’d the dire import of the name of slave, rer 
Endur’d its burdens, punishments, and pains, ble 
And sunk, despairing, to a noteless grave. man 
inde 
Perchance Powhatan here, in regal pride, both 
His warriors marshall’d and his banners wav’'d; me 
Or Pocahontas, smit with pity, sighed to tl 
For the pale victim whom her valour sav’d. min 
cou) 
Gone are the fathers to their mould’ring bed, bala 
Their vision vanish’d and their duties o’er; : mot 
The forest race, like gliding shadows fled, thro 
Through the dark bound’ry of oblivion’s shore: min 
But thou remain’st, by ruthless time rever’d, * we 
And spar’d by tempests in their wrecking rage; tins 


To hoar antiquity a friend endear’d, 
The sacred beacon of a buried age. 
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So, when the pomp and pageantry of earth 
Shall feed the fierceness of destruction’s fire, 
The meek devotion that in thee had birth 
Shall soar, unchanging, never to expire. 
# 





FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
THE MAN WITH THE MOUTH. 


‘‘Never did I behold such a mouth!” This was my in- 
ternal exclamation as I gazed upon the man who sat opposite 
to me in the Advocate’s Library at Edinburgh. He was an 
elderly personage—tall, meagre, long-chinned, hook-nosed, 
pale complexion, and clothed from top to toe in a suit of black. 
It was wearing towards twilight, and the noble apartment in 
which I was seated had been forsaken by all its loungers, save 
myself and the man who called forth my observation. We 
were alone, he perusing the Morning Chronicle, I engaged with 
Blackwood’s Magazine. The article I was reading was a ca- 
pital one. It was—let me see—*“Streams,”’—that exquisite 
creation of Christopher North’s matchless pen. But admira- 
ble as the article might be, it was not so admirable as the 
man’s mouth—who perused the Chronicle. For some time, 
indeed, there was a combat between the mouth and the article, 
both soliciting my regards with equal ardour, and compelling 
me every moment to turn my eyes, first to the one, and then 
tothe other. Each possessed a magnetic property; and my 
mind was, like a piece of iron, reciprocally acted upon by a 
couple of powerful loadstones: By degrees, however, the 
balance was destroyed: Ebony either grew weaker, or the 
mouth stronger; and I was obliged, with a weeping heart, to 
throw the former aside, and submit myself entirely to the do- 
mination of the latter. 

It was, in truth, a noble mouth, stretching, in one magnifi- 
cent sweep, from ear to earsuch a mouth. as the ogres of 
romance must have had, or the whale. that swallowed Jonah. 
I remember the first time when—from the bottom of the-stairs 
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leading to the Fountain of Neptune—I beheld the front of Ver- 


sailles’ stupendous palace. One feeling only occupied my — 
mind—that of breathless astonishment—as the huge fabric — 


rose up before me, in sublime proportion, from the bosom of 
its matchless garden. Such astonishment—such breathlessness 
came over me, when my eyes first encountered the man, or 
rather his mouth. I was more than astonished; I was delight- 
ed—delighted, as when stepping into the Sistine Chapel, the 
grand creations of Michael Angelo, frescoed upon its roof 
and walls, burst like a glimpse of Paradise upon my tranced 
spirit. Such was the delight afforded by the mighty mouth: 
not the man—beloved reader—for men as fair in all respects 
as he have I often seen. It was not his cheeks, thin as parch- 
ment, his nose curved like an eagle’s beak, his chin prominent 
asa bayonet in full charge, or his complexion, pale and 
less as a faded lily. It was not these—no, reader, it 

these which operated with such wizard power upon.mey ‘It 


was his mouth—that mouth—wonderful as Versailles, and 


beautiful as the Sistine Chapel—which carried my sympathies 
away, and led me a captive worshipper at its shrine. 

Such were my first impressions on beholding the Man with 
the Mouth. They were those of unmingled awe and plea 
sure, and appealed with resistless effect to my imagination. 
They came upon me like a rainbow bursting out from the bo- 
som of a dark cloud—as a stream of sunshine at midnight— 
as the sound of the Eolian harp in asummer eve. But they 
appealed to the fancy alone: they touched the heart, but not 
the head; and it was some time before the latter could bring 
its energies to bear, so completely had it been overwhelmed 
with the tumult of passions which agitated the feelings. It 
did act at last; and as soon as the incipient impressions subsi- 
ded a little, I felt an irresistible desire to ascertain why such 
wonderful effects should spring from such acause. But it was 
in vain; and being neither casuist nor phrenologist, I was ob- 
liged to drop a subject, to which my powers were altogether 
unequal. I wondered, and was delighted; but what the remote 
springs of such wonder and delight might be, baffled my phi- 
losophy, and set my reasoning faculties at naught. 
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Meanwhile the man continued opposite to me, reading the 
Chronicle, and I continued to look at him, marvelling at the 
dimensions of that feature which had vanquished Christopher 
North in single combat, and absorbed his beautiful “ Streams”’ 
in its insatiable galf. He never turned his eyes from-the pa- 
per: they were rigidly fixed upon its democratic columns; and, 
but for the motion of his hands, as he shifted it up and down, 
I should have supposed him an image carved for some Dutch 
college by Chantry or Thorwaldson the Dane. I had no cu- 
riosity about the man: his name, his country, his profession, 
his character, were alike matters of indifference. I would not 
have given the toss of a farthing to know all about them. My 
attention was engaged with a nobler theme. I was analyzing 
his mouth, admiring the blandness of its expression, wonder- 
ing at its hugeness, and envying its happy owner the posses- 
sion of so magnificent a characteristic. It was not an ireful 
mouth: the corners were not turned down in the attitude of 
wrath or contempt, but curled upwards, in that benign flexi- 
bility of curve, which Charles Bell has so well illustrated in 
his Anatomy of Expression. He did not laugh—he was too 
sedate for that—but his mouth was. clothed with a gentle 
smile, betokening inward tranquillity of spirit. Never did I 
gaze upon a being so full of mildness—so void of gall; and 
the longer I looked at him, I became convinced that those 
lips had been nurtured with milk and manna, and that the 
mind to whose thoughts they gave utterance was oné which 
knew not guile or bitterness. 

When I first noticed this marvellous man, it was six o’clock, 
which at that very moment pealed from the clock of St. Giles; 
and the room, as I have already stated, was becoming obseur- 
ed with the shades of approaching eve. The light which 
glared in at the windows was sullen and sepulchral, and flung 
abroad, dull radiance, upon the fluted Corinthian columns, 
that extended their double rows along the library, supporting 
its painted roof upon their foliaged capitals. Within and 
without all was calm. Save our two selves, there was not a 
soul in the apartment. The librarian had gone, Lord knows 
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whither—the advocates had bidden their literary sanctum 
adieu, and the man with the mouth and myself were left in 
_ undisputed possession of the premises. 

We had now sat for a considerable time together, he dill 
ing the Chronicle, I admiring his mouth. It was certainly 
the most extraordinary mouth ever created, and challenged 
observation in an uncommon degree. His whole face was 
absorbed in this mighty feature. He had, it is true, ears, and 
eyes, and cheeks, and nose, and chin; but they were pigmied 
to nothing in such a lordly neighbourhood. He was, in faet, 
earless, eyeless, cheekless, noseless, and chinless. To speak 
comparatively, he had neither the one nor the other: he was 
all mouth. 

I must say that I felt gratified in haying it in my power to 
witness such a spectacle. By heaven! I respected the { 
or rather his mouth. He was, it is true, a sad radical, 
newspaper reading testified, but then he had vanquished 
topher North; and after so great an achievement, what feats 
might he not perform? I began to think that there was no ex 
ploit in the world beyond his accomplishment. That mouth 
was to him the brazen head of Friar Bacon—the sword of 
Achilles—the mirror of Merlin—the wand of Prospero—the 
griffin of Astolpho—the Elixir Vite—the Philosopher's 
Stone. He could rule the nations with it; terrify the Gouls 
and Dives with its grin; convulse the universe with laughter, 
beyond the power of Liston, and draw more tears from beaur 
ty’s eyes, than Siddons in Belvidera, or O’Neil in Juliet. The 
mouth was, in fact, omnipotent: it would be wronging it to 
say that it belonged to the man, for the man belonged to it 
It was to him body and soul; and the other parts of his frame, 
such as trunk, limibs, and head, were merely its appendages. 









Such were the reflections which, in spite of fate, arose in 


my mind on witnessing this extraordinary phenomenon, when ~ 
a circumstance occurred which gave rise to a new train of 
ideas. Hitherto the mouth had been quiescent: not a muscle 
of it had moved, while its appendage, the man, was employ- 
ed at his occupation. It was fixed, rigid, and apparently as 
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incapable of change as the eternal rocks. I had even begun to 
wonder whether it possessed the power of motion—whether 
it could open and shut like other mouths—whether, in a word, 
its powers were equal to its pretensions. But these unworthy 
surmises were soon put to flight; for, on looking attentively, 
I perceived, with a feeling of intense awe, that it began to 
move. Upon my honour, the lips began to separate, first a 
hair-breadth—then two—then three—then a whole line, and 
at last halfan inch. There was a solemn grandeur about the 
process of opening. The mouth was unquestionably one of 
too much importance to open itself on trifling occasions, or in 
a trifling manner. It performed the operation slowly, delibe- 
rately, sublimely; and I looked on with the same breathless 
anxiety, as when listening in the Great Glen of Scotland to 
the.expectant bursting of a thunder-cloud, which hangs in 
threatening mood over the summit of Bennevis. To say that 
it resembled a church-door would be doing it injustice—no 
church-door, even the main one of Notre Dame or St. Paul’s, 
ever expanded its huge jaws with such deliberate majesty. 
Reader, if you have seen the opening of the. dock-gates at 
Portsmouth, or of the locks on the Caledonian Canal, you 
may form some idea of that of the mouth. 

I think, I said it had opened half an inch; to do.so it 
took no less than three minutes—this I particularly noticed. 
“Now,” said I, ‘this mouth is capable of expanding at 
least twelve times that length, or six inches. Three minutes 
to half an inch make six minutes to a whole inch. Six mul- 
tiplied by six, make thirty-six. In all, one half hour and six 
| minutes must elapse before this glorious mouth can attain its 
| ne plus ultra.” 

While this process was going on, day waned apace, and 
twilight was on the point of being succeeded by darkness. 
Those broad floods of light which bathed the pillars with their 
lurid lustre, were becoming fainter and fainter—and’ nocturnal 
gloom threatened, in a few minutes, to reign ‘‘ Lord of the 
ascendant.” Butthis approaching obscuration was no impedi- 
ment to the mouth. It opened wider every instant. At last 
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it attained the climax of its extension; and, wide as it was, 
would stretch no farther. The mouth, after all, was not so — 
omnipotent as I supposed. There were limits to its powers, 
and after thirty-six minutes of incessant operation, it had done 
its best. 

I now began to wonder what object my opposite neighbour 
could have in opening his mouth to such an apocryphal extent 
—or rather what could tempt the mouth itself to perform so 
extraordinary an exploit—for, somehow, I could never think 
of it as being under the control of the man. It could not be 
to eat, for eatables abound not in libraries; nor to speak, for 
speech requires not such oral dimensions. It was for neither; 
the purpose for which it condescended to open itself was uel 
bler far.. It was to give a yawn, which sounded through 1e 
apartment—shook me on my seat, and made the p 
folio quiver like an aspen from its firm foundation. I 
heard such a yawn: it was worthy of the great souree” 
whence it emanated: it was worthy of the Advocate’s 
rary; and, as its echo sounded from shelf to shelf, from 
lar to pillar, and from table to table, I thought that it would 
rival the loudest yawn ever uttered by luckless wight, while 
luxuriating in the recondite pages of that profound philosopher, 
Dr. Black. Kings might have owned it, heroes claimed it as 
their own, sages contended for it, poets sung aboutit. Inone 
word, it was worthy of the Man with the Mouth. Need more 
be said? Answer, ‘* No.” 















FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


TO SELIMA. 


Ay, transient fools may kneel and swear 
Earth is a paradise with thee; 

I feel it from my heart, but dare 
Not utter such idolatry. 


re 
his 
pr 








Died, 


July 21st, 1828, of pulmonary consumption, in the 
37th year of his age, Docror Isaac CLarkson Snow- 
DEN, late Editor and Proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine. 

Tn him the public has lost a scholar, zealous in the 


eause of American literature; his family and acquaint- . 


ance a friend, whose loss cannot be readily supplied, 
and whose virtues cannot easily be forgotten. 7 

In the subsequent numbér, we hope to present our 
readers with a more extended testimonial of respect for 
his memory, which unavoidable circumstances have 
prevented appearing in this. 
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A cottage with thee in the wild, 
Where trees are hung and mountains piled; 
Where brooks in shadowy basin play, 
Or wash the rocks with ceaseless spray ; 
Where bees are humming through the day, 
And stars are shining through the night, 
Whilst I hold up an earthly ray, 
To shame their brightest ones to flight : 
Ay, this were heaven, if heaven there be 
This side the boundary of Fate ; 
And all things élse of earth we sec, 
A region black and desolate! 


And flatterers with the flippant tongue, 
May swear, on old Earth’s jewelled brow 
Ne’er, with majestic splendour, hung 
A pearl so rich and pure as thou ! 
Ah, often in my heart I’ve said, 
Counting its little treasures o’er, 
My fortune with this pearl was made,— 
Alas, how poor I was before! 





——— 





AN ANCIENT JOKE. 


To Nil Novi’s remarks on the Roman method of denial 
when the person is at home, may be added the whimsical con- 
trivance of Scipio Nasica, which would have illustrated an an- 
cient Encyclopoedia of wit: 

“Scipio Nasica, cum ad poetam Ennium venisset, eique 
ab ostio querenti Ennium ancilla dixisset, domi non esse; 
Nasica sensit illam domini jussu dixisse, et illum intus esse. 
Paucis post diebus chm ad Nasicam venisset Ennius, et eum 
4 janua quereret, exclamat Nasica, se domi non esse; tum 
Ennius: quid, inquit, ego non cognosco vocem tuam? Hic — 
"Nasica: Homo, es impudens; ego cim te quzrerem, ancille 
tue credidi te domi non esse, tu mihi non credis ipsi?” — 

Gent. Mag. 


VOL. II. 30 
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FOR THE FHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. by 


ON GENIUS. 


A happy genius is the gift of nature.’ 
ese: 
Notwithstanding the numerous essays which have been 
written to prove, that by application, an individual may fit 
himself for any occupation or profession, it is certain that 
there exists in the human race, a stronger predilection for, 


and a greater facility in acquiring some objects than others, - 


To pursue this idea it will be as plainly perceived, that this 
bent of the minds of some, amounts to more than the mere 
fondness for any particular employment; it is a stronger and 
more powerful agent, and becomes that natural genius which 
causes the excellence of most of those who have figured in any 
pursuit. 

Genius, whose existence has been so much cavilled at and 
doubted, is a gift of nature to man, and cannot be acquired, 
How far it is distributed among men, it is not the purpose of 
this essay to determine; it is sufficient to say, that it exists; 
and though not for the same object, yet it is spread over the 
world so widely that examples from any country may be pro- 
duced: ‘‘Poeta nascitur, non fit,’? was the remark of the 
great Latin poet, and may with equal propriety be applied to 
every other study of man. Nothing but genius could have 
given the splendid delineations of Michael Angelo’s pencil, 
or the delicate and inspiring touches of Raphael; and the style 
of Caracci could not have been imitated by the bold and natu- 
ral hand of Van Dyke. Every one cannot become a Phidias 
or Praxiteles, by the most intense application: there is some- 
thing wanting to give their free and expressive strokes, which 
* cannot be supplied by mere skill in the art. For such 
Homers, Virgils, Miltons, and Shakspeares do not a 
daily; nor do we expect them. If study could give their & 
lents, undoubtedly we would meet with them oftener; but it 
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cannot. “ Nature seems to have destroyed the moulds in 
which they were formed.’’ 

It would seem as if the mind were absorbed in its own pe- 
culiar bias, and could not follow that of others. 


“One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 


If Horace had attempted to paint, he probably would have 
verified the admirable description of the medley in the com- 
mencement of his epistle to the Pisos: and the great orator, 
whose eloquence has been the theme of so many, wishing to 
write poetry on his consulship, committed himself in those 
lines which have reflected no credit on him. 

Juyenal has shown the effect of encouragement in the ex- 
ample of Demosthenes, who, if he had been compelled to re- 
main at his father’s forge, would never have astonished the 
enfeebled Athenians with his divine oratory. Circumstances 
and accidents have contributed to elicit the first sparks of ge- 
nius, which time and study have fanned into a bright and 
steady flame. 

Though a marked difference exists between the effects of 
genius and application, they support each other much, if con- 
joined. The first, when aided by profound study, is able to 
overcome every difficulty. It has been compared to an un- 
polished diamond, to which lustre can only be afforded by the 
application of its own dust. Much, very much, has been 
effected by labour and industry, when sustained by a desire to 
increase in knowledge. The intense application of some of 
the greatest ancient philosophers, whose genius was at least 
equal to that of the moderns, though the objects of its pur- 
suit were fewer, would astonish the student of the present 
day. It is related that Archimedes was so occupied with his 
investigation of a point of science as not to hear the soldier who 
asked his name; whom if he had answered, his life might have 
been spared. The well known examples of Isocrates, Plato, 
and many other worthies who obtained their celebrity as well 


‘ 
‘ 
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by application as by the genius it fostered, are better ince: 
tives to promote study than the purest precepts, or the m 
polished panegyric. Sir Isaac Newton, whose talents wereof 
the very first order, by his indefatigable labours, and prompted 
by a noble ardour, opened the path to the vast fields of science, 
since traversed by his less gifted followers. Thus have the 
effects of genius been felt, and thus its magnificent efforts are 
ever crowned with success. Study is emphatically the hand- 
maid of talents, which, under its fostering care, are diffused 
throughout the regions of science. 

The varieties of genius and the numberless species of it, 
are perceptible from a survey of the character of different na- 
tions, The common expression of the ‘turn’ of a people for 
any particular art or profession may be illustrated under this 
head. The taste for the fine arts which has rendered Italy s0 
celebrated in the annals of time, is not to be found in any 
other country, though perhaps a few instances may be brought 
from Holland, England, Flanders, and others. This genius, as 
it is, may be attributed to the influence of the climate and the 
delicacy of their manners. The Germans seem all to havea 
predilection for mechanical operations, as most of their useful 
inventions amply prove. They are passionately fond of mu- 
sic and harmony. But to cause a German to chisel a statue 
in the manner of Canova, or to place the Italian at a work- 
bench, would be to despoil them both of their natural powers. 
The enumeration of many examples from ancient or modern 
history is tedious and unnecessary. One conclusion may be 
deduced from the above remarks, that while we contemplate 
the various bents of the human intellect, we must also ac- 
knowledge the infinite distance between ourselves and the 
one who has thus bountifully made us partakers of his benevo- 
Jence. 


It must be allowed that there have been men who may be 


styled universal geniuses. But these have been few, and if 
we hear of one who is talked of as being smart at 3 
thing and every thing, we rarely find that he becomes dist 
guished in any one particular. The vulgar expression « Jack 
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of all trades,” is always accompanied by the qualifying phrase, 
“master of none.” The various passions pull him in oppo- 
site directions, so that at last he remains stationary by their 
contending action. Des Cartes has been called a universal ge- 
nius, and his mind has taken a more comprehensive view of 
the sciences than most other philosophers. His excellent 
works on metaphysics, morals, as well as mathematics, natu- 
ral philosophy, &c.. have ranked him as one of the few whose 
talents have been applied to the wide circle of literature. Lord 
Verulam is characterized as ‘¢ one of the best and most uni- 
versal geniuses that ever lived,” and his works are evident 
demonstrations of this appellation. But such as these’ are few 
in any age, and whilst we admire their splendid efforts, we 
must decry the general assumption of a principle so detrimen- 
.tal to society at large. A manifest injury would be derived 
if we should direct the attention of a youth to the study of the 
three learned professions, whereas if one alone was made the 
object of his attention he might become renowned. The same 
reasoning may be applied to genius. 

In conclusion, the inferences to be drawn from the tenor of 
this essay may be summed ? in a few words. That though 
genius is a ‘¢ gift of nature,”’ application and industry without 
it, may effect much in the path to eminence, and are perhaps 
pfeferable in some respects, for the man of the world. Genius, 
if unaided by these, degenerates into idleness, and debases 
mankind; but if supported and abetted by them, is capable of 
the most happy and sublime effects in the advancement of 
every good. G. 








FROM THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


The Foreign Review, and Continental Miscellany, No. I. 


WE could almost determine what education any author had 
received from his manner of composition. A man regularly 
bred a classic, and uniting Latin and English composition 
with his construing lessons, will inevitably fall into the style 
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of Greece and Rome, and his sentiment and manner will ever. 


be superior, though his power may be below the beau ideal “. 


his taste. There may be great originality and much fine ef- 
fect in others differently educated (as in Shakspeare), but they. 
will misbehave themselves (if we may so say) in their writing, 
except they are philosophers, lawyers, or mathematicians, 
And then there is a tame Aristotelian dryness, only a marble- 
statue-like perfection in their highest efforts, for want of the 
beautiful touches of sentiment which animate the best stand, 
ards of ancient disquisition and narrative. Robertson and Hume 
are most instructive and faultless writers, but Livy and Taci- 
tus are equally so, with the addition of pictures, constantly 
presented to the eye of the imagination, They are works 
published with actual portraits and prints in the verbal text, 

There certainly is a beaw ideal in every . department of 
science or art, and there also is a taste which does not rise to 
it. Wherever this is defective, there will be extravagance; or 
what is worse, nationality or locality. But there is no locality 
in Greek or Roman sentiment or history, or philosophy. The 
ideas of gods and the actions of heroes as much distinguish 
their writings as their statues. We must confess that we do 
not see this feeling of the beau ideal in foreign literature, 
There are fine things, but disfigured with national follies, ex, 
travagances, and distortions; handsome faces perhaps, Mt 
with humpbacks and mal-formations. , 

We will take the articles of this new Review as they. occur. 

I. Barnante.—Histoire des Ducs de Burgoyne. Here 
we have a good picture of the political operation of the feudal 
system. The history consists of 


“ Great actions and great crimes, the most revolting cruel- 


ties, and the most splendid examples of heroism and magna- - 


nimity, occurring sometimes in the same person. The prinei- 
ple of honour and of personal fidelity was carried in that age to 
the highest point of devotion; but we seek in vain for any ma- 


nifestation of a holier principle ; the best and most hihi 


men, so they were faithful to their immediate engagemen 
seemed to care not in what treachery, in what barbarity, In 
what baseness they were employed.” P. 42. 
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In fact the feudal system was entirely military, i. e. officers 
despots, and soldiers slaves. We mean not to speak harshly 
in a political construction—of a knave subjugating a host of 
fools—the roguery of a master lawyer awing a vulgar neigh- 
bourhood—but of the indispensable situations which military 
systems must produce.” 

Art. II. Castilian Poetry. It resembles Greek with- 
out dignity, and ballad without simplicity. It is a powdered 
wig. 

Art. III. Jesuits and Jacobins. An excellent article, 
showing that oppression drove a carriage without greasing the 
wheels, till it took fire; in plain English, that the ayistocratic 
powers so afflicted the people, that they rose in despair, and 
found no redress but in demolition and anarchy. 

Art. IV. Werner. Tragedy and puppet-show—talent and 
madness. 

Art. V. Foy’s Peninsular War. Able military, illus- 
tration, with partiality and misrepresentation. 

Art. VI. Niebuhr’s Rome. Noman respects Niebuhr 
more than we do. We have not read the book itself; but, if 
we understand the article, its intention is to show that the 
founders of Rome were vagabonds and banditti, and that the 
ancient Etrurians were Greeks and civilized beings. This 
may be novelty to mere classics. To us antiquaries it is far 
different. Niebuhr has not the archeological skill requisite 
for such a subject. It can only be properly treated by such 
men as Gori, Winckelman, Visconti, and our own Dodwell. 
Niebuhr makes the secondary points of geography and gram- 
mar superior to those of manners and the arts, the first consi- 
derations in all ancient history; for of what importance in a 
history of England would be long discussions about the an- 
cient limits of Devonshire and Suffolk, and whether they pro- 
nounced mother muther or mayther. 

Arr. VII. Literary History of Portugal. | Thisis a ca- 
talogue raisonné. The article gives no specimens. We 
have read Camoens; and, comparing our knowledge of that 
with the account before us, we think that Portuguese is artifi- 
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cial literature, rising at best up to Pope, but never to Milton 


or Shakspeare. 

Arr. VIII. The Rural Economy of Switzerland. It 
shows the sad consequences of population pressing upon agri- 
culture; viz. subdivisions of property till they drop, as in Ire- 
land, into potatoe gardens. Indeed Ireland is a perfect picture 
of the natural death of a mere agricultural state of society, 
The absurd and impracticable idea of legislating celibacy is 
we]! exposed. An education which elevates sentiment, and 
a taste for luxury, which implies expense, are modes that in 
life above vulgarity at present check imprudent marriages, be- 
cause people do not like to live in that state worse than they 
did in an unwedded one. The critic therefore speaks philo- 
sophically and truly, when he says, that the labourers them- 
selves can only check theif own increase. 


“ This, however, they will not be disposed or enabled to do, 
till they are imbued with sounder principles, with greater com- 
prehension of mind, and with less grovelling and narrow views. 
Then, regarding as indispensable for themselves and their off- 
spring, what they now consider as unnecessary and unsuited to 
their station, and having their views and their desires so stea- 
dily fixed on their well-being as to look beyond their own im- 
mediate gratification, they will deem it equally their duty and 
their best interest not to marry, till they can see a much great- 
er probability of securing for themselves and offspring the 
higher and more extended objects of their desire, than they do 
at present of obtaining the mere necessaries of life. Then in- 
deed the supply of labourers will diminish, and wages will 
rise, so as to place the mass of the population much higher in 
the scale of comfort than they are. But the disposition to act 
in this manner, to be themselves the curers of the misery by 
which they are depressed, can only be generated and founded on 
such a basis of principle, feeling, and habit, as will secure them 
against every trial or temptation, by the culture of their minds, 
so as to weaken the influence of the present moment, and to 
enable them to regulate their conduct, and form their sense of 
duty, by views of future and permanent interest alone.” P. 205. 
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Some such an effect as this may be produced by the national 
education. 

This article is full of valuable information. 

Art. IX. French, Italian, German, and Danish No- 
vels. Madame de Stael says that the English enjoy an unri- 
valled monopoly in novel-writing. Certainly in these we see 
nothing that is natural, and if so, they cannot be novels. At 
the same time we have read very beautiful tales in Marmon- 
tel, &c., the Shepherdess of the Alps for instance; and what 
can be said against the admirable Gil Blas? or, as an affecting — 
composition, the lovelorn Werter? Gesner, too, is a delight- 
ful writer, and there are others who excel in sweet and beau- 
tiful sentiment. 

Art. X. Grossi—I Lombardi alla prima Croccata. We 
like heroi¢ poetry, which more resembles the oak grown in 
the forest, than the flower reared in the hot-bed. Grossi is 
very artificial. 

Art. XI, Stagnelius—Swedish Poetry. We do not 
join in the high character given by our author. We see only 
a few beauties among a mass of mysticisms and common- 
place. 

Art. XIII. Present stateof Turkey. This is a luminous 
exposition of the horrid effects of Islamism—the Devil’s me- 
thodism. 

Among the short reviews are two, which, from their novel 
and curious information, we shall partially extract. The first 
relates to the archeological treatises of Visconti, collected by 
Dr. Labus, of which three numbers have been published. 

“No. I. contains the treatise on the monument of Scipio. 
The inscriptions upon it are highly interesting. The most an- 
cient, that of Scipio .Barbatus, was only found in 1780; the 
other, that of Lucius Scipio, has belonged to the Museo Bar- 
berino since the year 1616. Niebuhr supposes them to be 
transcripts of the Veniz, or ‘songs in honour of the dead. We 
wonder that he did not give a correct copy of the inscriptions, 


as they are but little known. We shall therefore insert them. 
VOL. II. 31 
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Cornelius . Lucius . Scipio . Barbatus . Gnaivor . Patre, 
Prognatus . Fortis «. Sapiensque—Qoius . Forma . Virtutei , 
Purisuma . Fuit—Consol . Censor . Aidilis . Quei, Fuit ,Apud - 
Vos-Taurasia . Cisauna . Samnio . Cepit—Subigit . Omne . 
Loucana . Opsidesque . Abdoneit. 
Honi. oino . ploirame . consentiont R[omani] 

Duonoro . optumo . fuise . viro 

Luciom . Scipione . filios.. Barbati 

Consol . Censor . Aidilis . hic . fuet . a[pud vos] . 
Hec cepit . Corsica . Aleriaque . urbe 

Dedet . Tempestatebus . aide . mereto, 


“ It is remarkable how nearly the Latin language approach. 
ed to the Greek at that time, since they-wrote, as in the Lolio. 
dialect, oi instead of u, or oino instead of uno. Thus the £ol. 
poirar—poveat, The most interesting dissertation in No. 2, is that 
on two ancient Mosaics, which represent Mvpeparress. Visconti 
informs us that the ancient Mosaic is infinitely more durable 
than the modern, because they used simple chalk instead of 
mastixto glue the pieces together. We learn also that the sta 
tue, vulgarly called Pasquino at Rome, is a statue of Patroclus. 
In No. 3, are contained the Triopean inscriptions of Herodes: 
Atticus, which are now in the villa Borghese.” P. 322. 


The second extract refers to Eichhorn s hypothesis of the 
New Testament. 


“ There existed, Eichhorn asserts, an original document in 
the Aramaic language, from which the three first Gospels have 
been drawn ; it contained but a short narrative of the principal 
transactions of Jesus Christ, from his baptism to his death, not 
in a chronological order, but composed from communications 
made by the apostles. This groundwork formed the materials 
from which those apostles who had an intention to write form- 
ed a more complete history. 

‘¢ The hypothesis has been introduced into this country by the 
learned divine the Bishop of Peterborough. It has never been 
abandoned by the author, nor ever been thoroughly refuted. 
The hypothesis itself, although indeed more specious and daz- 
zling than natural and satisfactory, has had this beneficial re- 


sult, that it set the theologians not only of Germany, but also 
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of other countries, at work, and most important and useful re- 
searches have been made in consequence of it. On the other 
hand, this elaborate criticism has unfortunately occasioned in 
this country the condemnation of German divinity altogether.” 

We must here close this notice. Irony springs naturally 
and flourishingly out of strong sense, and both these qualities 
are the chief ingredients of Scotch criticism. There is, how- 
ever, a hardness of manner in it, which is a defect,—too great 
a predominance of bone in the minds, as in the persons of 
Scotchmen. There is nothing classical, no Greek elegance or 
delicacy, no #sAssa, no Roman dignity, no parading sentences, 
no oratorical embellishment, no rhetorical figure. Every 
thing is in the dry-as-a-stick, forensic, and mercantile style; 
nevertheless, there is excellent reason, and certain instruction, 
The Editor of this Review is evidently a Caledonian, and the 
work contains a large portion of. masterly writing, excellent 
sense, and occasionally soarings of genius, though somewhat 
awkward in the use of its wings, very much in the manner of 
Mr. Irving the Scotch preacher. The following passage is so 
much in his manner, that we shall on that very account con- 
clude with it. Speaking of Werner’s tragedy, called ‘¢ The 
Mother of the Maccabees,’’ the Critic says, 

“Tt is a pale, bloodless, indeed quite ghost-like affair ; for a 
cold breath, as from a sepuichre, chills the heart in perusing it ; 
there is no passion or interest, but a certain woe-struck martyr- 
zeal, or rather frenzy, and this not so much storming as shriek- 
ing; not loud and resolute, but shrill, hysterical, and bleared 
with ineffectual tears. To read it may well sadden us; it is a 
convulsive fit, whose uncontrollable writhings indicate not 
strength, but the last decay of it.” P. 133. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Tuerg are few men of genius who have so misused their 
powers as Shelley. There are few whose character is so little 
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whdeietpo’ on this side of the Atlantic, as is that of this extraor. int 
dinary poet. He is here considered as a dark, selfish unbe: to 
liever; who defiled every subject he touched upon; under Bu 
whose hands the marble assumed only hideous forms; who de can 
lighted to degrade, and blight, and destroy the loveliest works . wh 
of-nature. He is thought a man without principle, and a poet _ gui 
without merit. wa 

There are few men who have received so much ill treat: 4 we 
ment and hard accusation as Shelley, without in good mea ] 
sure deserving them. There are very few men, with inten- ces 
tions really pure and honest and honourable, who have done lars 
so much that is to be regretted, and suffered so much that chi 
might have been avoided. Though a great deal that he did wh 
was exceedingly wrong, yet he seems always to have been eve 
acting under so strong an impression that he is doing whatis his 
right; sacrifices so much in order to arrive at those very ends una 
fof which we chiefly blame him, that no one can rise from the ren 
consideration of his character with the conviction that he was sior 
abad man. We pity him for the blind fatality by which he at t 
seems to have been led, and mourn for that waywardness of and 
faney and disposition which lost to the world powers ale: 80 the: 
high an order as Shelley unquestionably possessed. lon; 

Shelley was an amiable man. The testimony of all se 1 
knew him tends to establish this point. His wife loved him in v 
with an affection which nothing but great kindness and ten- the’ 
derness could have awakened, and Jamented him with a de- that 
gree of sorrow that indicates alike iis worth, and her sensi- eve 
bility. . Whatever may have been his’ actions, his motives +r. eve: 
pear to have been always pure. hel; 

As to the poems he has left behind him, it is impossible ina acti 
short notice properly to consider them. The school to which wea 


he belonged, or rather which he established, can never become 

| jg popular. His poems will probably be read for some time by 
“= scholars, but even they will eventually neglect them. 

: It requires too great a stretch of mind to follow all the 

windings of his thought. There is too much obseurity and 
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intricacy in his writings. In passages where he condescends 
to be intelligible, he is often splendid, and sometimes sublime. 
But most frequently his volumes are closed in despair. We 
cannot grope our way unaided through gloom and darkness, 
where even Mr. Shelley himself, we fear, could searcely have 
guided us. Writing that we cannot help understanding is al- 
ways more agreeable than that which we can never be sure 
we do not mistake. 

In many of his shorter pieces,-Shelley was eminently suc- . 
cessful, and a number of his translations are excellent. Of his 
larger poems, ‘ Alastor” is the best. It is in these that he 
chiefly failed. He aimed at too much. He aspired after that 
which he was not only incapable of attaining, but which few 
ever approached. He was ambitious of awing and startling 
his readers, and his ambition leads him where his genius was 
unable to follow. The visions he imperfectly conceived are 
rendered still more obscure by a necessarily imperfect exprés- 
sionofthem. We sometimes, for pages, cannot get a glimpse 
at the author’s meaning. Occasional passages of great strength 
and beauty can never compensate for general obscurity; and 
therefore Shelley will be for many years wondered at, but not 
long read. 

There are few men in the whole course of literary history 
in whom our feelings and sympathies are more interested than 
they are in Shelley. He is a striking example of the mischief 
that misdirected genius can cause to its possessor. In his heart 
every thing was pure and gentle and generous. In his mind, 
every thing was wild, extravagant, and diseased. We cannot 
help respecting the man, though we disapprove of many of his 
actions. We cannot help admiring the poet, though we are 
wearied by many of his writings. 

Pp. B 
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INDIAN FRAGMENTS : 


OR, 
TRADITIONS OF LAKE GEORGE. 
( Continued. ) 


VIII. 
THE INCANTATION. 


Scene.—The summit of the Black Mountain: A Prophet see. 
ing the enemy approach during the absence of the chief- 
tains, invokes the Spirit of the Lake. 


' Proruer. 
Spirit of the stormy Lake, 
Where, oh where dost thou retreat ? 
e Lo! e’en now thy children wake, 
Startled thrice by hostile feet, 
And our foes with lifted spear 
Draw like wily serpents near. 


Spiurr oF THE Lake. 
1 have watched their silent way 
As they trod the dark defile ; 
Glad they hail the morning ray, 
But no setting sun shall smile : 
Oaks that scorn the mountain blast 
Fall before the storm at last. 


PRopPHET. 
But upon the rude-hills far, 
Now thy chieftains bend the bow; 
Dream they not of toils and war, 
Nor suspect the lurking foe : 
On the panther’s track they press, 
Unapprised of our distress. 


Sprrir. 


True, but I will guard my flock 
When the wolves are prowling nigh: 
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Fearful as the whirlwind’s shock, 
Swift as eagles in the sky, 

Shall my kindled vengeance sweep 

Faithless foemen from the deep. 


Propuer. 
See, oh see ! with haughty pride 
Down the mountain paths they tread, 
While their hands, in slaughter dyed, 
Wave the trophies of the dead. 
Let me chant the funeral cry, * 
And the death-song ere I die ! 


Sprrit. 
Art thou sprung from noble race, 
And wilt hang thy head in fear? 
Wilt thou let a foeman trace 
In thine eye the coward tear ! 
Is there in my wide domain 
One who dreads the hour of pain ! 


PROPHET. 
Spirit! I am old and worn, 
Yet no fears within me dwell ; 
’Tis not for myself I mourn, 
As these silent scars can tell ; 
But defenceless ’neath mine eye 
Babes and mothers weeping lie. 


’ Sprarr. prt 
Cease thy sorrows, prophet gray, 
And my pledged enchantment heed : 
Though our chiefs are far away 
Still their infants must not bleed. 
Fix thine eyes upon the foe, 
Tell me quickly where they go. 


PRopHert. 
From the mountain they are past, 
Swift advancing tow’rds the shore. 
Now the war-boats gather fast— 
Now they speed the waters o’er! 
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Spirit of the stormy lake, 
Let thy slumbering wrath awake. 


Sprrir. 
Come, ye clouds, in darkness down, 
Spread your mantle on the deep: 
Let the face of Heaven frown 
Fiercely o’er each rugged steep ! 
Prophet of the mournful brow, 
Is there aught to:cheer thee now ? 


PropHerT. 
Darkness gathers on the sea, 
And an awful calm is there ; 
East and west the vapours flee 
Filling all the realms of air; 
But the mid-sea course is won, 
And they press the war-boats on ! 


Spirit. - 
Winds of Heaven! from the caves 
Where in regions far you dwell, 
Rush impetuous o’er the waves, 
Bind them in your fiercest spell ; 
Waft destruction on your breath, 
Bitter with the pangs of death ! 


Propner. 
Lo! the Universe is dark, 
Tempests rend the vault of Heaven ; 
And the stranger’s hostile bark 
By conflicting storms is riven. 
Hark—O hark! That piercing cry— 
*Tis the shriek of those that die. 


Sprrir. 


‘Lightnings, from your home above 


Speed your winged destruction round ; 
Through the struggling waters move, 
Mingling with the thunder’s sound : 
Spread commotion far and near, 
Till the mountains quake with fear. 


P 
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Propner. 
Now the forest bends its head, 
p Now the floods of heaven pour: 
From his lair the wolf has fled, 
And the sea-bird calls no more ! 
Deep beneath the foaming wave 
Foes may seek the foeman’s grave. 


Serair. 
Storm and tempest, pass away ! 
Let the rolling thunder cease : 
Come again, affrighted day, 
Winged with gladness and with peace : 
- Waters—calm your troubled breast ! 
Wa.zing nature—take thy rest ! 


Proruer, 

Lo! the Lake is calm and clear, 

Brightly shines the morning sun ; 
Not a foeman lingers near, 

For the deed of death is done. 
Spirit! on my bended knee 
Let my soul ascend to thee! 

M. 





Rutelligence. 


Turkish Libraries. —There are 35 public libraries at Con- 
stantinople, one at every imperial mosque, They are built 
with taste and elegance, and contain from 1000 to 5000 
volumes, bound neatly in red, green, or black morocco. Ex- 
cepting on Tuesdays and Fridays, these libraries remain open 
to the public at all times of the year. Each library is under 
the care of three onpfour librarians (Hafiz Kutub), who spend 
the day there, and receive most politely whoeyer enters. 
Every body is permitted to use what book he pleases, to make 
extracts, or even copy the whole book, provided it be done 
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in the library; for the rules of these institutions do not allow sink 
books to be carried out of the building. At each of these li- itis 
braries a very exact catalogue of the books is kept, containing and 
the title and subject of every volume. The Sultan’s ma: 8 and 
contains about 15,000 volumes. —Gent. Mag. 
“f y 
Shakspeare.—An English gentleman, of the name of Ball, | fess 
has lately commenced a course of lectures in Paris, on'the - "i whi 
works of Shakspeare; accompanied with critical remarks on just 
the style of the various English performers of the present time the 
and of former days. —Lond. Lit. Gaz. hav 
eek tek 
Discourses; translated from Nicole’s Essays by John pre 
Locke, with important Variations frein the original | i 
French. 12mo. pp. 240. po 
The existence of these Essays in the hand-writing of that judi 
great and good man John Locke, has long been known; but tual 
it remained for Dr. Hancock to present them to the public, wit 
They are three in number, and are entitled, 1. On the Exis- wit 
tence of a God. 2. On the weakness of Man. 3. On the use! 
way of preserving Peace. And Dr. Hancock has prefixed an , unp 
interesting history of the MS. and an account of its con are 
Though containing many great truths and important doctrine ble, 
and affording a specimen of the philosophical feelings of the fact 
age, we think they have been too highly extolled, both by the it m 
translator and the present editor. So numerous are the erro- mat 
neous views, the illogical deductions, and the gbsurd in- trai 
ferences, as to give rise to a feeling of wonder that the great clas 
reasoner should have been induced to think so highly of them. — kno 
The Essay on the weakness of Man will particularly illustrate in 3 
these remarks;—it containing what is really valuable as well — par' 
as what is trifling and erroneous. But the great fault of this and 
essay is the melancholy tendency which it has to render man wit 
insensible to the noble passions and honourable feelings which the 
dignify and exalt our nature—to render him dissatisfied, if ‘not. visi lar] 
disgusted, with his species and himself, and consequently to ‘refi 
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sink him almost to the level of brutes. This is in bad taste; 
it is an execrable feeling resulting from miserable misanthropy, 
and ought by every one and in every case to be strenuously 
and energetically condemned.—Gent. Mag. 


Blue Stocking Hall. In three volumes.—This is a pro- 
fessed and eloquent defence, not of that odious exclusiveness 
which women of very moderate attainments have rendered so 
justly unpopular; butof mental improvement in females, which 
the ignorant of their own sex, and the “simple ones”’ of ours, 
have agreed to stigmatize by the epithet of bas bleuism. This 
uefence is conducted by a very simple process. A young 
man of fasivion and of delicate health visits his relations in 
Ireland; he carries with -him all those notions and propensi- 
ties conveyed by the epithet *‘ fine,” and a particular hatred of 
ladies of the blue stocking. —The gradual abatement of his pre- 
judices before the influence of truth, and the conviction, by ac- 
tual experience, that the highest cultivation of the faculties 
with which God has endowed woman, is perfectly compatible 
with every feminine grace, and with no diminution of her 
usefulness, is very naturally described. In spite of its very 
unpromising title, the ‘‘ book is a good book;” its objects 
are laudable, its opinions sensible, and its style lively or forci- 
ble, as occasion may require.—The incidents are few, and in 
fact it has no pretensions to the character of a novel, for which 
itmay have been mistaken. It contains, as we have observed, 
many sound reflections on the prevailing defects of female 
training, thrown together in the epistolary form. _ It is of a 
class somewhat resembling Ccelebs, but displaying more 
knowledge of the usage and practice of society, —it is written 
in a more vivacious style, and belongs less to the efforts of 
party than that celebrated work. It mingles the descriptive 
and the didactic, and combines the seriousness of the essay 
with the playfulness of the familiar letter. We recommend 
the volumes as at once entertaining and useful, and_particu- 
larly adapted to the tone of prevailing opinions, and to the 
‘refinement of modern manners. —Gent. Mag. ° 
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Cologne.—They have here still the body of St. Ursula, 
and her eleven thousand virgins. My guide assured methey 
~ were all perfectly genuine; but.as the Germans are rendered 
rather sore towards the cabinet of St. James’s by the disap. 
pointments of the Restoration, these English virgins ‘are no 


longer in request in Germany, The only person-who gains . 


by them is the sacristan, who gets a few Frederics from stran 
gers by opening the door of the church (kept constantly shut) 
around which these venerable remains are suspended, The 
bodies of the Magi add something to the reduced income of 
the cathedral. A heretic, who has six francs to throw away 


on saints, may always see them; but they are shut to a piety 


catholic who has nothing to offer but his devotisi, Thelp 
identity is established beyond a doubt, by a Latin man 

which I saw, and which, having an episcopal seal ae 
it, cannot of course be apocryphal. It is to be regretted how 
ever, that it is:still doubtful whether the three venerable then 
who yisited the infant Jesus at Bethlehem, were Magi or 
kings—a point which has caused much discussion among ¢ 
clesiastical historians. — London and Paris Observer. — . 


Trapt 
—_—_ 


Martin’s Fall of Nineveh.—Mr. Martin bas finished this 


noble picture; and for grandeur and imagination it has not 
been exceeded by—on the contrary, if comparisons may be 
fairly drawn, it excels all his former works. - The subject, 


indeed, is congenial to his style: the magnificence of archi 
tecture, the crush of ruins, the mixture of ri ee deso- 


lation, human glories and despair, are what his us revels 
in»portraying; and where, like the mighty Nineveh, were 
such materials ever r offered to the artist’s pencil? 


Lond. Lit. Gas. 








